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PHILOSOPHY AS VISION" 


WM. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


I. THE MEANING AND FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
AFFILIATIONS AS TRADITIONALLY CONCEIVED 


ERE are many kinds of philosophers and many 
definitions of philosophy. Implicit in all of these defi- 
nitions is the conception of a domain of inquiry broader 

and vaguer, deeper and more subtle than the domain of ordinary 
knowledge. As I see it, there are three main types of question 
which philosophy asks. They are the questions of methodology, 
of metaphysics, and of axiology. 

First: What are the ways in which we should attain and 
verify our knowledge, and how should we interpret truth when 
we have attained it—as subjective and dependent upon our 
minds, or as objective and identical with reality? These are the 
questions comprising methodology with its two branches, logic 
and epistemology. 

Second: What is the general structure of our cosmos and 
what are the fundamental forms and principles which underlie 
that structure and which are presupposed by the sciences that 
investigate its parts? These are the questions of metaphysics— 
of synthetic metaphysics or cosmology, and of analytic meta- 
physics or ontology. 


t The first lecture of the fourth series on the Paul Carus Foundation, delivered be- 
fore the American Philosophical Association, Chicago, 1933. The series will be issued 
by the Open Court Publishing Company under the title The Great Visions of Philosophy. 
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Third: What are the kinds of thing which, whether actually 
existent or merely ideal, arouse in us the specific attitude of 
“approval” and to which in token of that attitude we apply the 
name “‘values’”—be they exemplified in the beauty of sensory 
combinations such as those of tone and color, or in the right- 
eousness or moral goodness of character and conduct? These 
are the questions of axiology, including ethics and esthetics. 

The three groups of questions, when considered in themselves 
and in their relations to one another, cover pretty completely 
the entire field of philosophy. 

If the foregoing is an approximately correct account of the 
meaning of philosophy and of its main departments, the nature 
of its relations to its nearest neighbors, science and religion, is 
easy to see. Philosophy differs from science in that its questions 
are more comprehensive and more fundamental, with the natu- 
ral result that its answers have none of the definitely verifiable 
character that scientists demand for their answers. Philosophy 
resembles science not in the success of its inquiry but in the 
spirit in which the inquiry is made. The philosopher, like the 
scientist, is engaged in an intellectual enterprise. They both seek 
to attain the truth irrespective of whether that truth shall turn 
out to be glad or sad, edifying or demoralizing. Dispassionate 
concern for objective truth governs or ought to govern every in- 
tellectual quest, whether broadly philosophic or narrowly scien- 
tific. 

The relation in which philosophy stands to religion is the op- 
posite of that in which it stands to science. Religion and philos- 
ophy resemble each other in content but are contrasted in spirit. 
Both seek answers to ultimate rather than proximate prob- 
lems concerning the universe and man’s place in it; but the way 
of religion is not the way of philosophy. Instead of the auda- 
cious individualistic attempt of the philosopher to plumb the 
mysteries of nature with his own little mind, the religionist with 
humility, piety, and faith joins up with bands of his fellows in 
the acceptance and practice of beliefs which he feels to be not his 
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own discovery but a divine revelation to men greater than 
himself, the saints and prophets of his church. Even when the 
religiously minded person consents to describe his creed as the 
one true philosophy, he will stress the fact that it is not his 
philosophy but God’s. And, conversely, when the philosopher 
arrives by free speculative inquiry at a result identical with the 
creed of his ancestors, he will stress the fact that his conclu- 
sions are vindicated by reason rather than accepted on faith. 

Up to this point I hope and believe that I have said nothing 
very new and nothing that is not in accord with the traditional 
and conventional conception of philosophy and its affiliations. 
I wish now to offer for your consideration some ideas that I have 
deeply at heart as to what might be and ought to be the aim and 
function of the philosopher. These ideas, though not in contra- 
diction to the conventional account already given, involve a 
reversal of what, if I am not mistaken, has been the main em- 
phasis in the traditional procedure of philosophy. 


II. THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND IN SCIENCE 


Knowledge or truth is like a magnitude of two dimensions. 
We wish it to be as broad as possible and we wish it to have as 
high an approximation to certainty as possible. Breadth and 
richness of content constitute its extensive dimension, degree 
of validity its intensive dimension. A system of perfect knowl- 
edge would cover the entire range of being and each of its propo- 
sitions would possess complete certainty. Now, in the search for 
knowledge as in most other human undertakings, we are forced 
to recognize not only that perfection in any respect is unattain- 
able, but that even the approach to perfection in some one 
direction is often incompatible with the approach to perfection 
in some other direction. He who would master a single trade 
must resign himself to ignorance of others; a Jack-of-all-trades 
can be master of none. To be deep is to be narrow, and to be 
broad is to be shallow. This tragic incompatibility of the exten- 
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sive and the intensive coefficients of success is, to be sure, not 
always present. In some types of enterprise there is the blessing 
of a positive rather than a negative correlation between depth 
and breadth; but usually we must choose the one or the other 
as the object of our principal emphasis. 

Assuredly in philosophy such a choice is forced upon us, how- 
ever loath we may be to recognize it. If in a moment of detach- 
ment from our private preoccupations with this or that phase of 
philosophy we gaze upon the panorama of mighty systems from 
Democritus and Plato to Hegel and Bergson, we shall I think be 
struck by two facts significant in themselves and still more sig- 
nificant in their relation to each other. First, the value of the 
great philosophies consists far more in breadth and richness of 
vision than in cogency or rigor of demonstration. Second, in 
each of the famous systems there is implicitly or explicitly mani- 
fested a pathetic pride on the part of its author in the degree of 
certainty with which his far-flung theories have been proved. 

Now it is common enough to find people who are proud of 
characteristics in which they are really weak, and correspond- 
ingly humble in their appraisal of the virtues which they do 
possess. But in the case of the great philosophers this familiar 
and engaging human blindness is not only pathetic and comical 
but most unfortunate in its effects upon the prosperity of the 
enterprise to which both they and we are committed. Is it not 
too obvious to mention that the differing pictures of the cosmos 
cannot all be true, if only because of their contradictoriness to 
one another? And is it not almost as obvious that no one of 
them, even if it were true in fact, could be proved to be so for 
reason? The abysmal gap between a metaphysician’s conclu- 
sions and the meager data on which they are founded is not to 
be bridged by any logic of demonstration. If the worth of 
philosophy were to be measured by its certainty, philosophy 
would be in a very poor way. Despite this, the claim to cogency 
is always present. Are we not ourselves, as teachers, obsessed 
by this claim when we strive to disprove this or that doctrine 
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opposed to our own? And do we not in our courses produce in 
the minds of many of our own students the conviction that phi- 
losophy is something of a fraud and a blufi—pretending to have 
scientific validity while completely lacking in that consensus of 
agreement that science exhibits? If this were all, we could prob- 
ably bear it; for the disillusionment of students should not be 
allowed to spoil the games played by their teachers. But un- 
fortunately this is by no means all. Disillusionment and a mood 
of defeatism is making itself felt throughout our entire guild. 
How can we go on with speculative theories about the constitu- 
tion of reality when the winds of scientific knowledge in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and psychology are sweeping around us and 
covering the once fertile fields of fancy with the arid sands of 
fact? The ancient Ionians were not plagued with quantum 
mechanics, benzene rings, reflex arcs, and “learning curves,” 
and there were few known facts to cramp their style. But for us 
it is different. 

When something of the same fate that impends for us over- 
took our cousins, the theologians, we looked on condescendingly 
and observed with amusement the growth of unemployment 
among demons and deities as one group after another of super- 
natural powers was replaced and their work more efficiently 
performed by the machinery of natural law. But now, perhaps, 
we shall find that Comte was right, and that metaphysical con- 
ceptions are quite as useless and far less exciting than the gods 
and ghosts of our fathers. 

The growth of science and the spread of the scientific spirit, 
with its stress upon the concrete and the particular, the prac- 
tically useful and the empirically verifiable, have lent a vast 
momentum to the quest for certainty. And, in the light of this 
quest, the grandiose creations of the metaphysical imagination 
appear thin and insubstantial. For at their very best they are 
terribly uncertain; and if certainty is to be the single goal of the 
mind’s activity it would seem as though the knell of philosophy 
had struck. Despite the somberness of the prospect there are 
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several plans that are being hopefully advanced for meeting the 
present emergency. 

There is in the first place the old plan that has been employed 
by the devotees of various subjects, and particularly by philos- 
ophers during periods of depression—the plan of substituting 
the history of a subject for the subject itself. Even though our 
primary function as philosophers be outmoded we can fall back 
upon the past and preserve our lives by feeding like cannibal 
ghouls upon our glorious dead. There are, however, two objec- 
tions to this most obvious of the schemes for coping with the 
present predicament. As the bones are increasingly picked, the 
pickings grow thinner. It is more and more difficult to discover 
new and worth-while facts about Berkeley, for example, when 
so many facts have already been discovered by those who pre- 
ceded us. A second and more serious objection to restricting 
philosophy to the history of philosophy is that for all except 
professional historians an interest in the history of a subject de- 
pends largely upon an interest in the subject. If philosophy it- 
self is to cease it will not be long before its history will be rele- 
gated to some rather unimportant footnotes to history as such. 

The second of the current policies proposed for philosophers 
is to beat a final retreat from the field of metaphysics and con- 
centrate their forces on the problems of human nature and 
onduct. “Natural philosophy” it is urged, should pass in fact 
as it has already passed in name, and the sciences of the physical 
world should be left alone to do in theory what they will do 
anyhow in practice: viz., settle their own difficulties without 
the aid of well-meaning but futile and meddlesome philosophical 
amateurs. There is, we are told, no longer any need—f, indeed, 
there ever was any need—for a metaphysical superstate to arbi- 
trate the disputes and organize and unify the relations between 
thé several groups of natural scientists. 

Now, to this proposal for a wholesale retreat of the philoso- 
phers from the field of nature to the field of human nature, there 
is the grave objection that it is likely at best to afford only a 
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temporary respite. For in the course of another generation or 

so the social scientists may become regular scientists and we 

shall then be driven from our new trenches by the same attacks 

as those which are now driving us from the ones we have tradi- 

tionally occupied. Psychology has already seceded from our 

sovereignty. The newer subjects of anthropology, sociology, 

economics, and political science betray no sign of interest in our 

existence. I see nothing whatever to justify the hope that the/ 
type of speculative inquiry constituting philosophy will be per-/ 
mitted to arrogate to itself the study of human habits and hu- 

man values. In this field no less than in the field of matter 

empirical observation and experiment, more or less supplement- 

ed by mathematical calculation and deduction, will replace 

philosophical argumentation as the means for ascertaining the 

facts of existence. 

A third and last plan of retreat remains—the plan of those 
who may, perhaps, be called the Cambridge School. One thinks 
here of Moore and Russell, Whitehead in his pre-cosmological 
period, Susan Stebbing and other members of the Aristotelian 
Society, and of Wittgenstein. If I am not mistaken, what is 
explicitly or implicitly advocated by this group is the policy of 
restricting philosophy neither to history nor to social problems, 
but to a determinedly rigorous analysis of experience and its 
categories. 

To this attempt to save philosophy from the advance of sci- 
ence I find two objections. In the first place the field of refuge 
is very narrow and pretty dry. If metaphysical analysis is to 
attain the absolute rigor of mathematical demonstration it will 
be necessary to limit its subject matter to such bits and forms of 
experience as can be identified and defined with complete ab- 
sence of ambiguity. Even the rather unexciting tables and 
chairs upon which the philosopher has relied in the past for un- 
disputed illustrations of this or that will have to be abandoned 
as being far too rich and juicy, and as fairly reeking with vague 
conflicting meanings. Patches of color would be better. Have 
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their hue and brightness accurately determined by the methods 
of physics and then take them as they would appear to a human 
observer whose precise degree of visual acuity had been meas- 
ured by the methods of psychology. Even with such rather 
meager material there would be the danger that the cognitive 
and emotional preoccupations of the observer would creep in 
to corrupt the purity of the sensory datum. The stuff of con- 
crete experience is like quicksand and far too oozy and transi- 
tory to be crystallized into forms freed from all indefiniteness. 
There would be a tendency for the new analytic philosophy to 
follow the evolution of modern mathematics and withdraw more 
and more from the domain of intuitable stuff to the domain of 
forms artificially conventionalized and therefore perfectly con- 
trollable. These forms, if they were not to coincide with those 
already pre-empted by mathematics, would have to be, or at 
any rate would tend to be, not forms of experience but forms of 
discourse about experience—in short, forms of grammar. The 
leading member of the group of philosophers that we are dis- 
cussing declares to us that metaphysics (old style) is nothing but 
“bad grammar.” And a propos of this famous jibe a colleague 
of mine has remarked that, while the new metaphysics may be 
good grammar, it appears to be nothing much else. Now of 
course grammar is all right, and the super-grammar of the 
Tractatus is quite all right, yet it is surely a far small cry from 
the philosophy that most of us love. 

But, in the second place, be the new stuff what it may and as 
good and great as you please, I doubt that even here philosophy 
will find permanent sanctuary. Despite the valiant attempt of 
Professor Stebbing in her recent paper before the Aristotelian 
Society to differentiate metaphysical analysis from the type of 
mathematical analysis investigated by modern logic, I fear for 
the reasons that I have stated that an increasing demand for in- 
creasing rigor will inevitably result in a complete symbolic 
formalization. And, if that result does come about, the only 
proper people to handle the new metaphysical grammar will be 
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our colleagues the mathematical logicians or logisticians. And 
as to them I venture the prediction that at no distant day their 
already noticeable restlessness at the meetings of old-time phi- 
losophers will culminate in a definite secession from our body. 
They will go the way of the psychologists and set up shop for 
themselves. And when they go they will take with them what is 
alleged to be our last remaining function of distinctive and 
legitimate inquiry. 

In short, as philosophers we appear to be doomed. Province 
after province of our once mighty empire is being invaded. 
Natural scientists and social scientists, historians, grammarians, 
and mathematicians hem us in and perform our one-time busi- 
ness better than we can ourselves perform it. 

Where can we go and what can we do? 


III. POSSIBILITY AND ACTUALITY: A COMPARATIVE EVALUA- 
TION FOR PHILOSOPHY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE “‘WHAT”’ 
AND A KNOWLEDGE OF THE “‘WHICH”’ 


The quest for certainty—happily so christened by John 
Dewey but by him also happily not too meticulously pursued— 
that is the real source of our trouble. We should rid ourselves 
once for all of our preoccupation with proving our theories and 
engage upon a quite different enterprise. Does this mean that 
we should give up that search for knowledge without which the 
love of wisdom is but sentimentality? I think not. 

Knowledge possesses two quite different levels. There is 
knowledge of the what and there is knowledge of the which. 
The former usually precedes the latter. Before we can know 
which of two possibilities is realized in fact we must know at 
least to some extent what the possibilities are between which a 
choice is to be made. In any pursuit of truth imaginative antici- 
pation precedes logical proof. The proof may be of the concrete 
empirical kind established by observation and experiment; or it 
may be of the abstract, mathematical kind established by for- 
mal demonstration. Proof of this second kind gives that supe- 
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rior sort of actuality that is called ‘necessity’ to distinguish it 
from ‘“‘contingent”’ or “‘brute”’ fact—fact merely as such. The 
necessary facts confirmed by mathematical deduction are thick- 
er and richer than the ordinary kind established by sensory ob- 
servation, but the realm in which they are found is poorer and 
thinner, comprising as it does only the domain of abstract forms. 
But, whether the verification be inductive or deductive, a 
knowledge of what is to be proved must come before the proof 
itself. Logic can never create or discover, and its function, 
however important, is secondary rather than primary. It is the 
censor and arbiter of our fancies, not their maker. In short it is 
imagination that proposes and reason that disposes. Each quite 
obviously needs the other, and neither is ever found without 
something of the other. Scientists like Faraday or Einstein may 
be blessed with glorious imaginations and their fame may rest 
as much upon the hypotheses that they have constructed as 
upon the proofs that they have carried out or inspired others 
to carry out. But for these aristocrats no less than for their 
humbler brethren who grub for facts with pick and shovel, 
microscope or camera, the ultimate concern of science as such, 
whether directed to the concrete field of perceptual events or to 
the abstract field of conceptual forms, is to find out which are 
and which are not the actual facts. The quest for certainty is 
the quest of science and no domain of actuality whatever can 
be permanently shut off from those who pursue that quest. In 
very truth the scientists want the earth; and I suggest that we 
give it them, while the giving is good. And for us in philosophy, 
what then will remain? Why, of course, the sea will remain, the 
|ocean of possibilities to be discovered by imagination and vision 
jand enjoyed without limit or surcease by us and by all who love 
‘beauty and wonder. But if this proposal be accepted, it should 
not be accepted sulkily and with a feeling of faute de mieux. In 
leaving behind us forever the dry land of fact we are leaving the 
scene of a series of battles in which we have been increasingly 
beaten by the ever increasing armies of science. And in abandon- 
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ing the place of our defeats we should abandon also that mood 
of defeatism which has been steadily growing upon us, weaken- 
ing our courage, withering our spirit, and shamefully narrowing 
the field of our activities and ambitions. If philosophers will con- 
sent gladly and with right good will to embark on this voyage 
and sail forever the blue waters where possible rather than prov- 
en truths are to be found, I believe that philosophy herself will 
suffer a sea change into something which, if not rich and strange, 
will at least be more like her ancient self and refreshingly differ- 
ent from the rather doleful and bedraggled creature which dur- 
ing recent years she seems to have become. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY AS VISION: ITS AIM AND SCOPE 
AND JUSTIFICATION 


To the proposal that philosophy abandon the domain of the 
actual for the domain of the possible and substitute inquiry as 
to the what for inquiry as to the which, I shall receive from some 
of my colleagues a rough response. “Thank you for nothing,” 


they will say. “Is it not bad enough that science has taken all 
our possessions and left us holding the bag—a bag that once 
contained all time and existence but which now holds but empty 
air? Are we to add irony to tragedy and continue as ghosts of 
our former selves, mere play-boys of the intellectual world, 
blowing vain bubbles of fancy? Nor because the scientists will 
have none of us is there reason for supposing that the artists 
will make much of us. The thin and grandiose abstractions of 
the metaphysician are even poorer for poetry than for science. 
Far better that we surrender completely, in the knowledge that 
we have outlasted our time and are needed no longer. We live 
in a world of science and are ruled by a dictatorship of fact. 
Under that iron rule there is no place for the free activity of 
philosophical imagination.” 

To escape being utterly crushed by such rejoinders to my 
plan for preserving philosophy by offering to it a new function 
and a new domain, I beg leave to’return for a moment to the 
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shelter of the metaphor that I have been playing with, and to 
point out that when I urge that philosophers should cruise the 
seas of possibility, it is a quite special cruise that I have in mind. 
Not the cruise to distant havens, still less the jolly week-end 
cruise to Nowhere with which Prohibition has made us familiar 
—rather would I urge a sober and conservative cruise along the 
shores of fact, keeping within easy distance of the great land- 
marks of established knowledge and directing our imaginative 
vision only upon those possibilities which are severely pertinent 
to the truths already discovered and to the truths that are still 
to come. In short, philosophy should be concerned not with 
bare possibilities but with real possibilities—not the golden 
mountain and the moon calf or any idle fancy, but the real 
alternatives between which a later knowledge will or may de- 
cide. 

Plato was eternally and completely right in holding that the 
actualities of existence no less than the certainties of knowledge 
do incarnate and exemplify and therefore presuppose the prior 
and primordial realm of ideal possibility. But Aristotle, too, was 
right, though only partly and pragmatically, in holding that 
the already actual selectively determines the possible, and that 
knowledge of the actual is most practically helpful in revealing 
to our vision the possibilities still open to existence. 

In abandoning to science the quest for certainty and taking 
for herself the field of vision, philosophy is by no means to 
abandon science. Each new certainty of reason opens up new 
possibilities for imagination to envisage; and the more a philos- 
opher can learn of science the richer will be his field of vision. 
Having laid down the increasingly heavy and increasingly in- 
appropriate burden of proving this or that possibility to be the 
actual truth, he will have more time and more energy to enjoy 
the possibilities themselves and to exploit their rival meanings 
and values. And in this exercise of imaginative vision it will not 
always be that philosophy is debtor to science. Sometimes it 
will be the other way around. We have often said and may still 
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say that the physics of today is the metaphysics of yesterday. 
And from this it is but a short and tempting step to the boast 
that what is metaphysics today will be science tomorrow. Were 
not the present-day scientific certitudes of a world of atoms and 
a world of evolution envisioned as possibilities by the creative 
imagination of the ancient philosophers? And why may not we 
be as lucky as they in prophetic anticipations? Is it not still 
true that in the seas of possibility there are just as good fish as 
ever were caught? 

Tempting as such talk may be to us in philosophy, we must 
go a bit easy. For we shall be reminded that the modern theo- 
ries of atoms and evolution, as held by science, owe their 
strength to empirical discovery rather than to ancient prophecy. 
Their ancestry, so far as it is relevant, is to be traced to such 
scientists as Dalton and Prout, Darwin and Lamarck, rather 
than to the Ionian philosophers. And, as for our chance of antic- 
ipating future science by happy guesses, we must not be over- 
optimistic. We may, to be sure, have luck and strike it right, 
but even so the scientists will pay small attention until by their 
own empirical methods they supplement our imagination with 
their demonstration. Taken more broadly, however, the debt 
of science to philosophy may be greater than the foregoing 
statements would make it appear. The philosopher will follow 
up the envisioning of possibilities with clarifying analyses of 
their implications. And these may be helpful even for the busi- 
ness of observation and experiment. 

It would be, however, not merely a misunderstanding of the 
position I am defending but a vast pity in itself if a philosophy | 
of vision were to rest its main justification on the occasional | 
chance of its being useful to science. Existence at best can con- | 
stitute only a very small and frequently a very sordid fraction | 
of the mighty realm of Being lying open before us. Demos of 
Harvard knows this; so, of course, does Santayana. And in two 
essays to which my own indebtedness is obvious, “‘More Things 
in Heaven and Earth,” and “Unwritten Philosophies” my col- 
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league, Helen Parkhurst, has sketched the far horizons on which 
imagination can descry the outlines of ideas and systems of 
ideas which might have come and still may come but which as 
yet have not. 

To confine one’s attention to the actual is to narrow one’s 
spirit to brutish dimensions. The distinctive glory of the hu- 
man mind is its power to detach itself not only from the here and 
now but from the there and then of existence and bathe its 
tired memories in ideal waters. So it is that the great visions of 
philosophy, even if considered merely as visions, are precious 
and imperishable possessions of our culture. Even when their 
content has been proved false to the world of fact they lend to 
that world depth and richness of meaning, and norms for ap- 
praising its values which otherwise could never come. The 
pride of philosophy is in its disclosure of significant possibility. 
This ought to be so in the future and it has been so in the past. 
We should interpret our subject in this way, not only because 
there is nothing else that we can do in an age of science, but also 
because, as we have already said, the best work of our predeces- 
sors has exemplified this ideal and no other. Great in vision, 
poor in proof, philosophy at its highest has ever been. 

Take, for example, the philosophy of Spinoza and consider 
his argument for the proposition that the universe as a whole is 
the one and only substance. Descartes, the forerunner of Spino- 
za as well as other philosophers, had applied the term ‘‘sub- 
stance” to that which could exist independently and in its own 
right and not as an adjective of some other thing or as a mere 
idea in the mind. Spinoza would have us conceive of the kind 
of independence that would entitle a thing to be called “‘sub- 
stance” as consisting in its lack of relation to any other-thing 
external to itself. Now, if we agree to mean by the word “‘sub- 
stance” something so infernally independent that there is 
nothing outside of it to be related to it, then Spinoza can tri- 
umphantly prove to us that the universe itself is the one and 
only substance; because only that which has everything inside of it 
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will be that which has nothing outside of it. How incredibly pal- 
try! And what a pathetic caricature of the great deductions of 
Euclid, whose mere form was slavishly imitated in this and 
other similar proofs. Yet, when we turn from the proofs of 
Spinoza to the philosophy they were designed to substantiate, 
the vision disclosed to us is anything but paltry. It is sublime 
and majestic to a degree hardly equaled in history. A universe 
infinite in each of its infinity of generic aspects or “‘attributes,”’ 
of which mind and matter are the only two that we can know. 
A universe in which each seemingly substantive thing or indi- 
vidual is but a dependent and transitory “‘mode,” a cog in a 
vast machine in which every happening occurs with an absolute 
necessity that is at once mechanical and logico-mathematical. 
A universe in which human personality and all its fears and 
hopes are concomitants of the perishable body and lacking in 
significance or value for the impersonal whole of which they are 
fragments. Here is a world not proved but possible, a world 
that is to some a thing of awful beauty, to others a nightmare of 
immeasurable gloom, but to all who once behold it a thing to 
pierce the spirit unforgettably. Who, moreover, can remain un- 
moved at the spectacle of its author, the outcast Jew of quiet 
courage, the lonely man without a country, who wrought the 
vision and then with all the ardor of a Christian saint took the 
bleak thing to his own bleak heart, called it God, and in its cold 
embrace found peace. 

Surely in such a matter all talk of proof, scientific proof or 
any higher fancy proof such as philosophers are sometimes wont 
to boast of, is quite absurdly out of place. And as with Spinoza, 
so too with Kant and all the rest, not in their proofs but in their 
visions lies their greatness. 

But while lacking the value of their primary intent, the argu- 
ments of philosophy often possess a real though secondary im- 
portance. They may clarify the meaning of the vision though 
failing utterly to substantiate its truth. For this reason the 
study of a philosopher’s vision should sometimes include the 
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study of the proofs advanced in its support. And, for the same 
reason, a consideration of the biography of a philosopher and 
of the age and social setting in which he lived may be pertinent 
to an appreciation of his apergu. To that extent and to that 
extent alone should the facts of philosophic history and the cir- 
cumstances under which a philosophic vision was produced be 
of concern to students of philosophy. For the rest, they should 
be left to the professional historians who, because they are com- 
paratively undistracted by the duties of interpreting and eval- 
uating the meaning of past performances, will be the better able 
to describe to us accurately the times and places of their occur- 


rence. 
How is philosophy as vision related to art which is also vision? 
| That the two are not identical we can be certain. Neither of 
them is science, and both are concerned with possibilities en- 
visioned by imagination. But there the resemblance ends. We 
have already seen that the fact that the scientists do not want 
us in their field is no reason for supposing that the artists will 


welcome us to theirs. Art, and especially poetry, may be philo- 
sophic, philosophy may be poetic, and the same person may be 
both philosopher and poet. Moreover, many of the great sys- 
tems of philosophy conform in their unities and harmonies and 
symmetries to the canons of art. But there is, I take it, a funda- 
mental difference of intent between the two forms of imagina- 
/ tive enterprise. The aim of the artist is to satisfy the feelings, 
while the aim of the philosopher is to satisfy the mind. That 
the two satisfactions are by no means incompatible, and are, 
indeed, often combined, in no way obliterates their essential 
difference. The artist who makes himself primarily an exposi- 
tor of truth or an exhorter to duty is apt to be tiresome. His 
art becomes edifying or tendentious or pedantic. While the 
philosopher who forgets that his aim should be knowledge, albeit 
knowledge of the what rather than knowledge of the which, and 
seeks merely beauty, is disloyal to his own ideal, and will in- 
cidentally be most apt to fail in attaining that of the artist. 
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But now a fear comes to me that in spite of my efforts, first 
to restrict the aim of philosophy to vision of the possible, and 
then to justify the importance of our subject when thus re- 
stricted, you may still feel that the philosopher’s imaginative 
knowledge of the what is a poor thin thing when compared with 
the scientist’s proven knowledge of the which. May I, then, 
strengthen my case by reminding you that knowledge of the 
what is supplemented by a knowledge of the if—then. The 
possibilities discovered by imagination are not, like the essences 
of Santayana, logically isolated from one another. They are 
connected and interconnected by the silvery stepping stones of 
implication by means of which the nimble feet of dialectic can 
pass from possible to possible. And these internal relations of 
connective meaning which are usually de trop in the realm of 
fact are precious to the realm of essence. For Dialectic is the 
handmaid of Imagination, and the joy of discovering a cosmic 
possibility always can and always should be followed by the 
pleasure of reasoning out its implications for thought and ac- 
tion. “Jf this, then that” or “Jf not that, then not this.” Such de- 
ductions, always available to the philosopher, lend not only fun 
and zest to his professional activity but help to make his visions 
of consequence to life. Visions are never inconsequential except ; 
when through logical laziness their ultimate implications are 
left undrawn. 

But knowledge of the what is not only supplemented by the 
hypothetical knowledge of if—then. It is supplemented also by 
the disjunctive knowledge of either—or. However it may be 
with the space of existence, the space which possibilities inhabit 
is the space of Riemann, not the space of Euclid. That is to say, 
it is not infinite but rather is it curved round into itself. And 
the horizons toward which we sail in imagination, though like 
ordinary horizons they recede, yet unlike ordinary horizons they 
grow more narrow as we approach. And as the possibles in any 
one direction decrease in number and become more definite and 
more definitely exhaustive of the domain in which they lie, pos- 
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sibility becomes probability. What was at first a mere series 
of this and this and this, without visible end or limit, is now a 
closed circuit of either this or that or the other, and nothing else. 
This is a great step forward. Knowledge of what may be has 
developed into a knowledge of what must be, though which of 
the whats will prove to be the fact is something we cannot yet tell. 

At this advanced stage of philosophical insight the situation 
is analogous to one in which we know that our friend is one of 
the people in a hall, and we can see all the people in the hall and 
consequently we can see our friend, but which of the people our 
friend is, that we cannot see. We know each of the two sides of 
a penny, or of the six sides of a die that is to be tossed. We 
know that these are all and hence that one of them must come 
face up on the toss. But which? That we do not know. This, 
then, is probability a strange hybrid, begotten by Ignorance on 
the body of Knowledge and sharing the natures of both parents. 
It is disjunctive knowledge of either this or that and categorical 
ignorance of whether this or that. Probability may vary in lu- 
minosity from the faint and formal light in which is disclosed 
the necessity that a proposition or else its contradictory is true, 
up to that relatively bright light in which each of all possible 
alternatives is known positively and precisely as to its content. 
What proof is to science, and what faith is to religion, probabil- 
‘ity is to philosophy. An elusive, glimmering, dancing light, it 
nevertheless gives to imagination a sense of proportion, and to 
the visions of imagination it gives a perspective whereby their 
greatly varying values can be discovered and appraised. And 
though probability for the philosopher never rises to certainty, 
it suffices to keep him in wholesome proximity to the land of 
fact. That land he has abandoned to science, but he need never 
lose sight of its snug and sheltering harbors, to which upon occa- 
sion he may retreat. 


V. IMAGINATION IN BEING 


Having now to the best of my ability set forth the general 
reasons for making philosophy an enterprise of imagination 
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whose primary function is to be the attainment of vision— 
vision of the possible and probable rather than proof of the 
actual and certain, I shall conclude with a statement or con- 
fession of a quite special and private reason that in my own 
thinking reinforces the case as already presented. 

I hold with Douglas Fawcett that the works of Nature herself 
bear all the earmarks of creative imagination, and that a philos- 
opher in using his imagination to evolve knowledge is using the 
same sort of power that Nature has used and still uses to evolve 
reality. 

Much has been said or sung of a world as Will and a world as 
Idea, a world that is a senseless flux of sensory experience and 
one that is an objectification of absolute reason, a world that is 
the fortuitous effect of stone-blind atoms and a world that is 
omnipotently created by a benevolent and all-seeing God. No 
one of these worlds nor any simple compound of them seems to 
me quite right. The universe, and the life that colors and stains 
it, is not too good and not too bad. Whatever its whole may be, 
it is in its constituent parts a great and terrible welter. 

The biological sky is more thickly studded with stabs of pain, 
of agony, and of defeat of every kind than the sky we know with 
stars. And on life itself has been put the curse, worthy of a 
primordial demon’s genius, of having to feed upon itself, and 
carry on by murder and betrayal of its very own. We happy and 
successful members of the conquering human race bask in the 
sunlight of the high peaks on which the evolution of our species 
has put us. We forget that this mountain on which we live is a 
mountain of skulls, and that the failures, deaths, and miseries 
of our humbler brethren make up the purchase price of our 
estate. We look with fatuous dislike at the pessimists who have 
heard life’s cries and would echo them unpleasantly to us. We 
charge them with being failures, nursing a grouch, saddling na- 
ture with their own shortcomings, and hysterically exaggerating 
the ills of things. But pessimists as yet have hardly scratched 
the surface of life’s woe. I venture to believe that, should one 
ever come with the ability to give us in his writing a vivid 
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first-hand sense of even a tithe of those agonies actually exist- 
ing at a single moment, his words would burn our eyes blind, 
and melt the foulest hearts with pity. 

And yet in this same world some loveliness is everywhere. 
Great joys are had, and great ideals are successfully fulfilled. 
All life is shot with meanings, and probably non-life too, could 
we but see them—meanings that are often abortive and repul- 
sive or grotesque, yet rich and challenging on the whole. And, 
as offset to pain and the black shadow of fear which forewarns 
of its coming, there are the saints and the heroes in every land 
who have kept their rendezvous with death and with every sort 
of hellish terror. We may not dare to play their game, but all 
too clearly from our safe distance we can see not only that they 
played and won but that the high stakes they wagered were not 
a bit too high for what they won. 

All this, of course, is immensely to the good. It is not, how- 
ever, the pains of the conquering strong that call for our pity, 
but rather the pains of the utterly vanquished and crushed. 
Pains, for example, of small rabbits delivered as playthings to 
young eagles or fox pups by their mothers to be nibbled, gnawed, 
or pecked at slowly; toads beneath the harrow, cats beneath the 
wheels of our cars, or captured mice in the claws of those same 
cats. For such pains there is no compensating heroism, no high 
religion or philosophy to snatch victory from defeat—nothing 
but writhing and screaming, trembling, terror, and despair. 

There is an old, mean piety that would justify the ways of 
God at any price, even at the price of conscience, pity, and sin- 
cerity. Contemptuously disregardful of all animal suffering, 
such piety concentrates on those few cases in which human 
pain can cancel human sin or hang a moral to a tale. There 
are such cases, but they make so small an islet in the seas of 
nature’s agony that one needs must have the mind of a fool and 
a heart much worse to treat them as “‘solving the problem of 
evil” and freeing from blame a supposedly omnipotent creator. 
The puzzled, mounting wretchedness of a single dog lost on the 
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streets of a city would be enough to damn with shame any God 
who ever lived in heaven if with omnipotence to draw upon he 
had ordained it so. 

If we are to follow the ancient custom and make God in our 
own image—or, to put the thought with less of hackneyed 
flippancy and more of modesty—if we are to conceive of natural 
powers on the analogy of our own natures, what phase of our 
make-up should we select? Where do we find in ourselves any- 
thing resembling the mélée of multiform and conflicting tenden- 
cies, purposes, and meanings that is offered by life and by the 
world as a whole? Where but in Imagination? Yet that do- 
main of mind is all but unexplored. Psychologists have been 
most busy with our conative and affective activities and with 
sensation and reason. They have told us how we select from 
our ideas and ideals to make judgments of fact and value, how 
we carry out with conscious teleology a telos once envisioned, 
or how such a telos is carried out mechanically by the atoms of 
our brains with no meddling interaction of our free wills and 
struggling motives. On such matters there is no lack of infor- 
mation, or at least of conversation. But what I should like to 
know is how come the ideas and ideals themselves. Before a 
telos can be carried out in action, or a meaning be affirmed in 
judgment, the telos and the meaning must be born into con- 
scious existence. Before the useful variations of an organism can 
be preserved by natural selection they must have been originat- 
ed in the germ from which that organism grew. And before 
potentialities of any kind are finally actualized in nature they 
must be born into material existence or somehow attain a status 
of material efficacy. 

{ Now imagination is the pre-teleological and pre-conscious 
womb within which are formed the ideas and ideals which, after 
a longer or a shorter gestation, are born into overt, conscious 
life, there to be dealt with by the decidedly secondary activities 
of reasoning and will. \ Spending of money or energy presupposes 
a process of saving or accumulating. Before katabolism there 
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must be anabolism—and it is in imagination that the pure 
anabolism of our stuff takes place. It is a vast, disorderly prog- 
eny that imagination bears, grotesques and monsters, horrible, 
trivial, and beautiful mingled indifferently with the mere mem- 
ories from whose ribs they have been fashioned. There is here 
not much of birth control, but once born, the mortality of our 
fancies is terrific; and only a wee minority survive the mere 
preliminary ordeal of selection by attention. 

Now the whole realm of nature, taken both individually and 
collectively, organically and even inorganically, appears to me 
unmistakably like the fruit of a World-Imagination. Existence 
is not a tale told by an idiot nor by a theologian; it is a tale told 
in many languages and not overly censored in any, such a tale 
as we might hear if all the eternal possibles of Being gave tongue 
at once in space and time, and raced together in pursuit of 
actuality. I called the tale not overly censored, but it must more 
or less censor itself as it goes along, to make its parts agree. This 
coming to terms of the parts with one another is more than 
merely mechanical and gives us intimations of increasing pur- 
pose running through it all. We see this working like a little 
leaven in a mighty dough and call it evolution. 

‘ This dim vision haunts my fancy. It makes me feel that be- 
tween creative evolution and creative imagination there is more 
} than a rhetorical analogy, and so makes me urge again that 
there is nothing poor or shameful in treating philosophy as im- 
aginative vision rather than as rational demonstration. For the 
ways of imagination and vision are, I think, man’s nearest ap- 
proach to the ways of primordial Being. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 















































REALLOCATING EARNINGS AND WAGES 
CARL F. TAEUSCH 


NE of the most persistent diagnoses of the origin of 
our present economic predicament has been that 
wages were not kept at a sufficiently high level to 

maintain the mass purchasing power of wage-earners. The cure 
which some of our “social-economic engineers” suggest is a great- 
er allocation of the gross earnings of industry to wages, at the 
expense of corporation dividends and surplus. It is the purpose 
of this paper to subject this theory to a pragmatic test by apply- 
ing it to the records of one of the greatest of our industrial com- 
panies, the United States Steel Corporation. The question we 
wish iv raise is: What would have been the result of wage in- 
creases, of a definite amount and within certain periods of the 
company’s history, on the capital structure and dividend poli- 
cies of the company? No brief is held for or against the wage 
policies of the company. The reasons for selecting this company 
rather than others are the ready availability of the figures, the 
magnitude of the number of men on the pay-roll, the open-shop 
policy of the company, and its price and dividend policies. We 
shall examine the past relations between earnings and wages, 
introduce certain hypothetical modifications, and then consider 
the possible effects on the market price of the common stock of 
the company. These effects on the capital structure of the com- 
pany will then be balanced against the gains accruing to the 
wage-earners, and the resulting social-ethical considerations will 
then be evaluated. 
THE PROBLEM STATED 

The ‘‘banner” earnings years of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were 1916, 1917, and 1929. If we include certain other 
adjacent years, we find that the two periods 1915-19 and 1925- 
30 were the most active periods in the history of the company, 
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with respect to earnings and dividends, and also with respect to 
total amount of wages paid out. The figures for these two peri- 
ods are, in millions of dollars, as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 








Net Earnings 


Available for Total Amount 
Common-Stock 
Common-Stock Dividend of Wages and 
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It may surprise some people to discover that such relatively 
large amounts of money were paid out as wages, in comparison 
with net earnings and especially in comparison with common- 
stock dividends. It is also to be noted that the wage bill ab- 
sorbed a far larger relative as well as absolute amount in the 
later period than it did in the earlier. If we take into account 
the first thirty years of the company’s history, i.e., 1901-30 in- 
clusive, we find that the total balance available for common- 
stock dividends and surplus was slightly over $2,000,000,000, 
of which approximately $900,000,000 were paid out as cash 
dividends;' while the total wage bill for the same period was 
slightly over $8,000,000,000. 


1 Including a total of 17? per cent, or approximately $90,000,000, during the period 
1901-9, in varying yearly amounts; a total of $125,000,000 from 1910 to 1915 inclusive, 
or an annual average of 5 per cent, except for 1915, when no dividends were paid; a 
total of 453 per cent, or $235,000,000 during the four years 1916—19 inclusive; and an 
annual average of 6-7 per cent from 1920 on, totaling about $435,000,000. 
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In 
o” /- 195 1916 1917 1918 1919 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 ° 
Sinking Fund 
Drawing made by R. F. Bingham 
Fic. 1.—Wages and salaries, common-stock market prices, unfilled orders, and dis- 
position of earnings of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 1915-19 and 1925-30. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATION 


. Disposition of earnings—bond interest, sinking fund, preferred and com- 
mon dividends, and surplus—is shown cumulatively for each quarter. 
Wages are shown quarterly and on the same scale (scale to right). 

. Bond interest declines as bonded indebtedness is liquidated; and dis- 
appears in 1930, when bonded indebtedness was paid off. Sinking 
fund, largely for paying off bonded indebtedness, increases more rapidly 
than bond interest decreases. Preferred dividends are practically con- 
stant throughout. 

. Market price of common stock (quarterly or oftener) has for its o base 
the line which approximately divides the cumulative total of bond in- 
terest, sinking fund, and preferred dividends from the net amounts avail- 
able for common-stock dividends and surplus (scale to left). 

. Base of unfilled orders (quarterly reports) is the same as for earnings 
and wages (scale to left). 

A. Deficit, $6.1 million D. Deficit, $0.2 million 
B. $55.6 million written off; . Deficit, $6.75 million 
not included in graph *, Deficit, $13.0 million 
C. Deficit, $9.5 million X. 40 per cent stock dividend 
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Has this been a socially justifiable distribution of gross earn- 
ings? An answer to this question would have to be general and 
would probably be controversial in character. It will be the 
purpose of this paper to attempt a less general and less contro- 
versial answer to this question by subjecting the figures to cer- 
tain pragmatic tests, i.e., by calculating what effect on earnings 
and dividends a higher wage scale might have had. Although 
any answer, even so qualified, would have only a speculative 
value, it would at least be more analytical than the broad state- 
ments of the so-called “social engineer,” that a large part of our 
industrial difficulty is due to the too small amount of earnings 
which find their way into the pay envelope. 



















ASSUMPTIONS 

Certain assumptions which underlie this whole problem 
should be clearly stated at the outset. The term ‘“‘wages”’ as 
here dealt with refers to the total wage payments, including 
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general administrative and selling force as well as manual labor- 
ers. Salaries have appreciably little effect on the average earn- 
ings per day of all employees of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as is shown by the two sets of figures in Table II; in 
Figure 1, the fringe under the double bar representing wages 
more than covers the amounts paid out in salaries of $5,000 


and over. 
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No attempt has been made to determine “real” wages by 
taking into account commodity-price changes, because the sig- 
nificant items for our purpose are the ratios of earnings or divi- 
dends to wages. Price changes affect both factors in these ratios 
and, although it must be admitted that their difference in mag- 
nitude and the different economic status of the recipients may 
qualify the situation, we shall disregard such factors. 

Certain other, and broader, assumptions have been made re- 
garding the capital set-up of the Corporation. The term ‘‘net 
earnings’ refers to earnings after bond and preferred dividends 
have been paid ;? by thus treating these items as invariables, the 
justification of the “prevailing interest rate’ is assumed for this 
part of the total capital. No account has been taken of the 
40 per cent stock dividend declared in June, 1927, because there 
is no way of discovering how many of these shares were con- 
verted into cash; and, furthermore, the significant dividend fig- 
ure for our purposes is the amount of subsequent, as well as of 
previous, cash dividends on the common stock. 

A further assumption, which appears later in the paper, is 
that the common stock, which was issued at the very beginning 
of the history of the Corporation as a no-par bonus to the bank- 
ers who financed the company by purchasing bonds and notes, 
has achieved a justifiable social-economic capital value which 
for convenience will be designated as $100 per share. This may 
seem like an unwarranted assumption. It is felt, however, that 
a company with a history of thirty years, during which time its 
common-stock shares have each year been sold on the exchange 
at the rate of several times the total amount outstanding, has 
achieved a capital status which must be recognized by our cap- 
italistic social economy. The question as to the amount of this 
capital value of the common-stock shares is incidental to the 
fact that some value has been effected. The practical issue which 
we shall discuss, however, is whether the earnings or dividends 


2 During the first thirty years of the company’s history, 1901—30 inclusive, bond in- 
terest amounted to a total of $575,000,000, and preferred dividends to $775,000,000, the 
annual payments being about equal in each case. 
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necessary to effect a price of $100 on the common stock should 
be conserved, or whether a part of this amount should have 
been converted into wages. 

Another factor which needs to be emphasized at this point 
is the stabilization policy of the Corporation as regards prices 
and dividends. In the former case, there is little question that 
good has resulted to the industry, thereby also stabilizing busi- 
ness and employment. We shall not, therefore, consider possible 
price changes in the past as methods of handling the problem or 
of neutralizing some of the hypothetical changes here suggested. 
As regards the stabilization of dividends, this policy was in ef- 
fect, as the figures in Table I show, during the period 1925- 
30 inclusive; the stabilization policy virtually began in 1919. 
Just what effect this policy had on the market price of the com- 
mon stock remains to be seen; its effect on the ratio of dividends 
to wages has been one of stabilization. 


THE METHOD OF HANDLING THE PROBLEM 


With these assumptions in mind, we shall now proceed to 
apply the theory that an insufficient amount of the earnings of 
the Corporation has been allocated to wages. The method we 
shall employ is to suppose that a wage increase of 10 per cent 
was effective in certain years, in addition to such wage increases 
as the company actually granted. The reason for selecting this 
figure of 10 per cent is that this is the prevailing amount of 
increases or decreases in wages which the company has actually 
put into effect, and that it therefore is a practicable figure to 
employ. 

A brief history of the relatively recent policy of the company 
regarding increases or decreases in wage rates is in order here, 
and is indicated by Table III. 

It should be noted that the percentage figures for wage-rate 
increases and decreases are slightly misleading and should not 
be directly compared. Thus, a wage-rate increase of 10 per cent 
on a base rate of $2.00 would be $0.20; a subsequent 10 per cent 
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decrease in the wage rate would be $0.22. Similarly, seven suc- 
cessive wage-rate increases of 10 per cent would total, not 70 
per cent, but 95 per cent. The total net wage-rate increase dur- 
ing the period represented by the table up to the 1931 decrease 
was, therefore, roughly 100 per cent. 


TABLE III 

Date Change in Wage Rates 
January 6, 1916 10 per cent increase 
May 1, 1916 rr " 
December 15, 1916 
May 1, 1917 
October 1, 1917 
April 15, 1918 
August 1, 1918 
October 1, 1918 8-hour-basis day adopted* 
February 1, 1920 10 per cent increase 
May 16, 1921 20 per cent decrease 
June 6, 1921 Basic 8-hour day abolishedt 
August 29, 1921 Decrease to 30 cents hourly{ 
September 1, 1922 20 per cent increase 
April 16, 1923 = “ 


October 1, 1931 10 per cent decrease 
“ 


“ 


May 16, 1932 15 


* Approximately equal to a 10 per cent increase. 
t Approximately equal to a 10 per cent decrease. 
t Approximately equal to a 20 per cent decrease. 


When we turn our attention from the wage-rate figures to the 
amounts of total wages paid, an outstanding feature is to be 
noted, namely, that there was a wage “lag,” especially in the 
sense of a high total continuing in years which showed consid- 
erable declines in earnings. This was conspicuously the case in 
1917, 1918, and 1919; it happened again in 1930; and the totals 
of wages for 1925-30 inclusive, in comparison with net earnings, 
were throughout relatively high in comparison with preceding 
years. This fact gives rise to the observation that labor prob- 
ably gains more in “real” wages by “‘pegging” wages in periods 
of declining earnings, and presumably of declining prices, than 
by increases during periods of large or increasing earnings or 
prices. It is the reverse of this proposition which we wish to 
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examine, however; namely, what effect would an additional 
increase in wages have had on the earnings figures of the com- 
pany? 
FIRST APPROXIMATION 

We shall consider first a hypothetical wage increase of 10 per 
cent, during the two periods which include the three “banner 
earnings” years of the company, and in addition to the wage 
increases which were actually granted. Table IV shows, in 
millions of dollars, what would have resulted. 


TABLE IV 





| Hypothetical 
Net Earnings Hypothetical 

| Available for Total Amount of 
| Common-Stock Wages and 

Dividends Salaries Paid 


and Surplus 





$ 32 $ 1094. 
220. 289. 
164. 382. 
67. 498. 

3 527. 


487. $1,891. 


IQ. $ 502. 
44. 514. 
TQ. 473. 
47 455- 
130. 462. 
39. 431. 


| $2,838. 

















No account has been taken, in these figures, of any possible 
increase in labor efficiency under the stimulus of the wage in- 
crease. The ‘‘social engineer’ stresses this point and insists that 
this increased efficiency would result in greater earnings. But 
such a potential figure cannot be inserted in the table without 
confusing the reader, even if there were some agreement as to the 
figure itself. Furthermore, no figures are included for possible 
dividends under these hypothetical conditions. There were ac- 
tually no dividends in 1915. The hypothetical net earnings 
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would have been less than the actual dividends paid in 1918 and 
1919, and in 1925, 1927, 1928, and 1930; while in 1926 actual 
dividends would barely have been covered. Inasmuch as the 
policy of the company throughout its history has been to pay 
out in dividends approximately 45 per cent of net earnings— 
from 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the percentage was 47.5; and from 
1925 to 1930, inclusive, the percentage was 52.7—it follows that 
the only years in these two periods in which dividends would 
probably not have been seriously affected were 1916, 1917, and 
1929. 

If, therefore, we should consider the proposal that wages of 
employees of the United States Steel Corporation should have 
been increased at the expense of net earnings, and practi- 
cally apply a hypothetical increase of 10 per cent during the 
two periods under consideration, we face two alternatives: 
Either it would have to be stated that an apportionment of 
4730.7/5520.0 of gross earnings, after fixed charges, to wages, 
and of 789.3/5520.0 to net earnings, was socially and economi- 
cally more desirable than the apportionment of 4299.7/5520.0 
and 1220.3/5520.0, respectively, which actually took place; or 
we can single out certain years, say 1916, 1917, and 1929, when 
a Io per cent increase could have been granted without appre- 
ciably affecting the dividend payments or capital value of the 
company, and then look for other years in which the same 
proposition could be considered. 

MORE SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

The latter alternative is obviously the more practical of the 
two. So defined, the proposition involves two outstanding fac- 
tors: In the first place, if the 10 per cent increase had been ef- 
fected during the three years mentioned, a decrease would have 
had to follow in 1918 and 1930; this is a major objection if one 
understands wage psychology, but perhaps is not an insur- 
mountable difficulty. In the second place, taking account of 
other years, a 10 per cent increase in wages in any one of fifteen 
of the remaining twenty-seven years of the company’s activities 
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would have wiped out the total net earnings available for divi- 
dends and surplus for that year; and in ten of the remaining 
twelve years, during which time the common stock seldom sold 
at much above $100 per share, such a wage increase would have 
seriously affected dividends. The hypothetical effects during 
the two remaining years, 1918 and 1926, are included in Table 
IV. 
Recompiling the figures for the five years still under consid- 
eration, we find the results shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 








Net EARNINGS 





With With 
Hypothetical Hypothetical 
10 Per Cent Actual 10 Per Cent 
Wage Increase Wage Increase 


$220.0 $ 263.4 $ 289.7 
164.3 347-4 382.1 
67.0 452.7 498.0 





44.8 467.4 514.1 


172.4 130.4 420.1 462.1 








$821.5 $626.5 $1,951.0 $2,146.0 














Disregarding the possibility that these banner years actually 
enabled the company to add sufficiently to its surplus to stabi- 
lize its activities and its earnings and wage payments in other 
years, we still must note that the earnings figures for 1918 and 
1926 would not have permitted the payment of common-stock 
dividends equal to the interest rate on the fixed debt, if the nor- 
mal percentage of dividends to net earnings (in actual practice 
ranging from 30 to 50 per cent) was maintained—thus practi- 
cally ruling out of consideration the hypothetical changes for 
1918 and 1926. This leaves only the years 1916, 1917, and 1929 
as possible years in which the wage increase was feasible. At 
least the argument has now reached a point where we must 
take into account the actual market values of the common stock 
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and the possible effects which these hypothetical wage increases 
for these three years, and the resulting decrease in net earnings, 
might have had on the capital structure of the company. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSAL ON COMMON- 
STOCK MARKET VALUES 


An examination of Table VI showing amounts and rates of 
earnings and dividends on the common stock of the company, 


TABLE VI 
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* These corrected pg have not been used to determine the market-price ratios, which apply only to 
those a who bought or sold stock; the a figures apply only to those stockholders of the first 
half of 1927 who did not sell their stock subsequently 
t Stock dividend of 40 per cent declared in June, 1927. The declaration of a 40 per cent stock dividend 
may be regarded by some people as a pretext for concealing the ——- of dividend rates. This point 
can saat Ue talaie care of objectively by correcting the earnings figures so as to base them on the o 
amount of stock before the stock dividend was declared. In the table the ratios of market price of common 
stock to earnings and dividends for 1927 and 1929 are not absolutely correct because the increases in out- 
standing common stock occurred in the middle of these two years, respectively. 

¢ Common stock outstanding 15 per cent additional to 1928. 
§ Corrected only for common-stock dividend of 1927; the additional 15 per cent of common stock out- 
standing in the last half of 1929 and in 1930 was issued to stockholders at $140. 


and more particularly the range of the common-stock market 
prices, will disclose some interesting figures and may invite some 
observations. 

The most prominent fact to be observed is that, in the earlier 
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period, the market price of the common stock ranged much 
lower than during the later period, in spite of the fact that the 
amounts of dividends were practically equal in the two periods, 
while earnings and rates were higher in the earlier period. 
This means either that investors have more recently been satis- 
fied with lower returns or that they were basing their judgment 
on something other than earnings and dividends; it may also 
mean, of course, that the higher stock prices of the later period 
were induced by the general stock-market frenzy which was then 
rampant. The second alternative will be considered more par- 
ticularly later. But all three alternatives would lead one to be- 
lieve that changes in earnings or dividends were not the control- 
ling factors determining the market prices of the common stock, 
and for exactly opposite reasons. 

That is to say, it is difficult to see how any hypothetical de- 
creases in earnings or dividends during the two years, 1916 
and 1917, would have effected a decline in the market price 
of the common stock, because the market-price ratios were ex- 
tremely conservative. It may be that the conservative nature 
of these ratios was due to the lag in information as to earnings 
and dividends, or this information and the investor’s judgment 
may have involved the inclusion of previous earnings and divi- 
dends records, which were relatively low. In any case, an aver- 
age hypothetical annual decrease of $35,000,000 in earnings, 
which actually averaged $134,000,000, is to be weighed against 
the actual phenomenally low market-price ratios of the com- 
mon stock to earnings, of 1.6-11.5; and, more particularly, de- 
creases of $26,000,000 and $35,000,000 in 1916 and 1917, re- 
spectively, are to be weighed against the actual phenomenally 
low market-price ratios of the common stock of 1.6-3.5. It is 
doubtful if the hypothetical wage increases would have serious- 
ly affected the common-stock market prices in any of the years, 
1915-19 inclusive, and almost certainly not in 1916 and 1917. 

On the other hand, during the period 1925-30 inclusive, mar- 
ket ratios ranged from 6.4 to 21.8; in 1929, the highest-earnings 
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year of this period, they ranged from 7.1 to 12.3, which is the 
second lowest range of ratios in this period. In 1929 (as would 
also be the case in 1916 and 1917) a decline in earnings, as the 
result of a hypothetical 1o per cent increase in wages, would 
have increased the ratio of stock prices to earnings or decreased 
common-stock market prices. In 1929 either of these effects 
would have worked for stabilization during the period 1925-30 
inclusive; and this is only slightly less true for the years 1916 
and 1917 and the period 1915-19 inclusive. 

Therefore, if the proposed 10 per cent increase in wages dur- 
ing 1916, 1917, and 1929 had been put into effect, any change in 
the capital values resulting therefrom would have been in the 
direction of stabilization—of earnings, of common-stock prices, 
and of the ratios between the two. It must be repeated, how- 
ever, that, in view of the extreme conservatism exhibited by 
stock prices and market ratios in 1915-19, and of the extreme 
optimism exhibited in 1925-30, little change in capital values— 
as measured by stock-market quotations—would probably have 
resulted from the proposed wage increases. Therefore, the mer- 


its of this proposal are to be discovered in the effects on the 
amounts of net earnings—a matter which has already been dis- 
cussed. 


CONCLUSION 

It would seem, therefore, that the broad criticism which the 
“social engineer’”’ has leveled against our industrial system— 
namely, that wages have appropriated too little of earnings— 
boils down in this examination of the statistics of the United 
States Steel Corporation to the possibility that a 10 per cent 
increase in wages in 1916, 1917, and 1929, in addition to what 
actually was paid and at the expense of net earnings, might be 
advanced as a justifiable proposition. 

When we attempt to consider what effect this difference of 
$103,000,000 in purchasing power—and note that we state 
“‘difference”’ and not “‘increase,’’ because the probability is that 
most of the $103,000,000 would merely be spent by a different 
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group of people and for different purposes—might have had, 
directly and indirectly, on the sales of the United States Steel 
Corporation, we are completely at sea. Presumably, there 
would have been some effect of this sort. Furthermore, similar 
studies of other large companies might be made, and the results 
combined, until a sufficiently large part of industrial activity 
were covered to make inferences regarding the mutual effects of 
wage increases on purchasing power. That this is not an im- 
possible task is indicated by the fact that, of a dozen of the 
largest business corporations in the United States, each has as- 
sets which are larger than the total property valuation of any 
except some half-dozen of the states of the Union. And it would 
also be possible to make some observations on the basis of the 
total industrial net earnings and wages of the entire country; in 
which case the difference in purchasing power of the hypotheti- 
cal reallocation of some earnings to wages would become sig- 
nificant. It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to present 
any such positive and inductive study, but rather to confine the 
broader statements of the social engineer to such definite 
amounts and periods as may be practically considered for the 
one company dealt with. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that the particular hy- 
pothetical wage increases which appear to justify the broad 
criticisms of the social engineer represent a very small fractional 
part of the increases actually made by the company; that they 
would subsequently have entailed an increase in the number of 
wage decreases actually made; and that they have the unfair 
advantage which hindsight usually has over foresight. In the 
main, this study may indicate that the industrialist is the wrong 
man to blame for our business difficulties, or at least that the 
broader criticisms of his wage policies are not well founded and | 
that they must be reduced to more particular figures before 
they can be seriously considered. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF Business ADMINISTRATION 





THE LOGIC OF ETHICAL INTUITIONISM 
LEO ABRAHAM 


THICAL intuitionism has found two recent champions 
in C. D. Broad (in his Five Types of Ethical Theory) and 
W. D. Ross (in his The Right and the Good). Given 
prominence in modern philosophy by G. E. Moore’s Principia 
Ethica, this point of view has with the publication of that work 
been invested with an air of rigorous logical method strangely 
incongruous with the anti-rationalistic basis of most intuition- 
istic philosophy. I wish in this paper to indicate that these ele- 
ments are not only historically incongruous but logically incom- 
patible, and that the logical motivation which has inspired this 
modern phase of intuitionism more legitimately leads to another 
and directly antithetic position, which may be termed ethical 
relativism. 
I 
The central contentions of this school of thought, with which 
Sidgwick, Urban, and Laird have much in common, are (1) that 
some or all ethical characteristics (goodness, rightness, etc.) are 
unique and peculiar and cannot be analyzed into ‘“‘non-ethical”’ 
characteristics (pleasure, interest, etc.), and (2) that our knowl- 
edge of these unique ethical characteristics is distinct from, even 
though occasioned by, our knowledge of existential character- 
istics, and is therefore a priori and intuitive." As to which 
ethical characteristics are unique, there is disagreement. In 
Principia Ethica there are only two sets of ethical character- 
istics, goodness-badness and rightness-wrongness, and the latter 
is ostensibly defined by means of the former.’ Broad and Ross, 
however, incorporate additional unique ethical characteristics, 
denying that “rightness,” “moral duty,” etc., can be defined 
'E.g., Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 281. 
2 Moore, Principia Ethica (edition of 1929), Preface, and p. 21. 
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in terms of goodness;3 and I shall try to show later that Moore’s 
dialectic defeats itself, and that his position must also logically 
terminate in the views of Broad and Ross. With the episte- 
mological second contention I shall not concern myself; but it 
is clearly dependent on the first for its credibility. 


II 


As is well known, Principia Ethica presents a lengthy and oc- 
casionally involved argument to demonstrate the unanalyzabil- 
ity of goodness. It is the most considered attempt to prove this 
thesis, but its chief effect, it seems to me, is to cloud the issue. 
For Moore dismisses as an unimportant exercise in comparative 
linguistics the task of indicating that people, and more especial- 
ly ethicists, actually do use the word “good’’ in the sense in 
which he employs it; yet this is the crucial point. For if Moore 
is arguing that the characteristic for which he (and his followers) 
use the term “‘good”’ is unanalyzable, his thesis is readily estab- 
lished: that characteristic, if it exists, is obviously such as to 
make it incapable of analysis. By calling very many different 
things—books, pleasures, landscapes, affections, imaginary 
golden mountains, knowledge—‘‘good,”’ it is extremely simple 
to show that the supposed characteristic common and peculiar 
to these and which you choose to call “‘good’’ is unanalyzable. 
Mr. Keynes, a disciple of Moore, employs the term “probabil- 
ity” in a very similar fashion, so that it follows that probability 
judgments have nothing both common and peculiar to them 
but the fact that they are probability judgments. By providing 
a suitable denotation—a process which the multiplicity of refer- 
ence prevalent in existing language facilitates—any abstract 
term whatever can thus be made to stand for an apparently 
unanalyzable concept. If Moore had placed his last chapter, in 
which we become acquainted with part of the actual and possi- 

3 Broad, op. cit., p. 283; Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 2-12. 

4 “My business is not with proper usage, as established by custom... .. My business 


is solely with that object or idea, which I hold, rightly or wrongly, that the word [‘good’] 
is generally used to stand for” (P.E., p. 6; italics mine). 
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ble denotation of what he means by “good,” at the beginning of 
his book, the dialectic of the first chapter, seeking to establish 
the unanalyzability of what he means by “good,” could have 
been replaced by a Q.E.D. If, in short, the fact that we are talk- 
ing about the same thing cannot be established by acceptable 
definition, which is clearly the case for ethical intuitionism, then 
it must be established by empirical specification of denotation; 
else agreement in ethics will be the purely linguistic phenomenon 
of using the same word for we don’t know what, and ethical dis- 
agreement the utterly hopeless begging of the question it al- 
most invariably has been. The only way of knowing that we 
are acquainted with the same characteristic is by recognizing it 
as characteristic of the same things. 

Despite this serious methodological lapse, Moore and other 
ethical intuitionists are not altogether insensible of this require- 
ment. Very naturally, they should like to be proving more than 
the hypothetical tautology, “If you mean by ‘good,’ ‘right,’ etc. 
what we mean by these terms, it is a fallacy and a contradiction 
not to mean what we mean by them.’’s Accordingly, ethical in- 
tuitionists are found to maintain that those who differ from 
them are not thoroughly self-conscious or enlightened, that a 
truly illuminated intuition will reveal that in fact (some or all) 
ethical characteristics are not identical with any existential en- 
tity or relation, and that there is an utter and irreconcilable gap 
between the real and the ideal, the actual and possible and the 
normative. Of the considerations advanced to support this con- 
sequence of enlightenment, the greater part are plainly question- 
begging. They are largely similar to the argument of Moore that 
once you rid your head of “‘false’’ theories you will see as ethical 

5 E.g., despite Mr. Moore’s disclaimers that he is concerned with common usage, we 
find him asserting that his extended historical discussion has as one of its aims “‘to illus- 
trate the fact that the naturalistic fallacy is a fallacy or, in other words, that we are all 
aware of a certain simple quality which (and not anything else) is what we mainly mean 
by the term ‘good’... .” (P.E., p. 38). This is a basic assumption of his historical criti- 
cism, not a generalization from it; and the careful reader of Moore’s historical chapters 


will readily discern that the efficacy of many of his refutations depends in the end large- 
ly on the truth of this assumption. 
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intuitionists see,° or to the sociological refinement of this argu- 
ment presented by Ross, that the ‘“‘best people”’ will, on reflec- 
tion, see that certain moral intuitions are correct.’ There is one 
consideration, however, which seems on the surface to escape a 
petitio and which underlies the logic of ethical intuitionism. It 
is the contention that, im fact, ethical theorists have treated 
(some or all) ethical characteristics as unanalyzable without 
realizing it, by confusing the question, What is the analysis of 
ethical characteristic x? with the question, What things pos- 
sess x78 

To avoid a petitio, the dialectical proof of this confusion 
must, of course, be supported on grounds other than the truth 
of the assertion that x is unanalyzable. But I shall try to show 
that the argument advanced by ethical intuitionism either de- 
pends on this petitio or else is based on a non sequitur. 

The validity of this argument of ethical intuitionism depends, 
it is clear, on a sharp distinction between definitions and propo- 
sitions. It is by confusing these two sorts of assertions, ostensi- 
bly, that ethicists have failed to realize the unanalyzability of 
certain ethical characteristics. As ethical intuitionists quite cor- 
rectly point out, the numerous and diverse historical ethical defi- 
nitions have almost invariably been presented as assertions in- 
tended to be both true and incompatible with apparently con- 
trary assertions; and to the extent that philosophers have ar- 
gued about the truth or falsity of various answers to the ques- 
tion, What is the definition of ethical characteristic x? their pro- 
cedure can logically be shown to involve the assumption that x 
has not been defined by any of their answers. If the proposed 
definition is to be true, the subject and predicate must have in- 
dependent meanings and be capable of independent specifica- 
tion; but if the predicate is not the specification of the subject, 
it has not defined that subject. If, e.g., any one of the assertions, 
“Value is a specifically qualified object of interest,” ‘Value is 
the object of a specifically qualified interest,” “Value is the ob- 


SE.g., P.E., pp. 93-04. 7 Ross, op. cit., p. 41. 8 E.g., P.E., pp. 37-38. 
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ject of any interest,” is true, ‘“‘value” has not been defined by 
the predicate of the true proposition. The fact, then, that each 
of these assertions has, in various forms and at various times, 
been offered as a true solution to the question, ‘‘What is the 
meaning of ‘value’?’”’ might seem to furnish evidence for the 
thesis that there has been among ethicists an obscure and un- 
clarified perception of the truth that “value” is indefinable. Let 
us call this general error of confusing a proposition and a defini- 
tion “the fallacy of misconstrued assertion.’’ 

The existence of this fallacy in ethical definitions has been the 
logical basis of ethical intuitionism; for proof of its existence in 
such cases seems to be the only way of showing that the mean- 
ings ethical intuitionists ascribe to their terms, the unanalyza- 
bility of which meanings could hardly be denied, possess any 
considerable degree of acceptance.” I shall try to show that this 
argument is based on a non sequitur arising from an incomplete 
analysis of the fallacy of misconstrued assertion. 

That fallacy has, it is plain, two cases: first, the error of ad- 


vancing a definition as a proposition; and second, the error of 
advancing a proposition as a definition. The one error is the 
converse of the other; and to distinguish them we may call the 
first ‘‘the fallacy of misconstrued definition’ and the second 
“the fallacy of misconstrued proposition.”” Now the fallacy, the 
existence of which ethical intuitionists must establish to furnish 


9 Moore’s “‘naturalistic fallacy” can be regarded as a special case of this fallacy only 
if the term is applied, not to any definition of ‘‘value,”’ as Moore seems to hold, but to 
true definitions of ‘‘value.” In the first case, the use of the term is simply another in- 
stance of the popular philosophic habit of employing the word “fallacy” for all views 
which disagree with your own; in the second, it stands for a real error and, as befits a 
truly logical fallacy, would be an error whether ‘‘value”’ be indefinable or not. 

© The implicit or explicit employment of this method lies at the essence of the charge 
of circularity in any definition of ‘‘value.”’ E.g., Professor Urban, in a review of Perry’s 
General Theory of Value (Journal of Philosophy (1927), p. 107), declares: ‘If one argues, 
as [Perry] does, that good or value is the desired, one needs a premise to the effect that 
the satisfaction of desire is a good. The nature of good must in some sense be already 
known before it is predicated of satisfaction of desire.” Here Urban is assuming that 
Perry is asserting a proposition; and he is quite right in saying that if Perry is asserting 
a proposition, he has not defined ‘‘good.”’ But notice that if Perry says his assertion is 
only a definition of ‘‘good,” Urban has no point whatever. 
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evidence for the thesis that an ethical characteristic is unanalyz- 
able, is clearly the fallacy of misconstrued proposition; for, by 
definition, for ethical intuitionism an indefinable ethical char- 
acteristic can be legitimately referred to only in ethical proposi- 
tions. But to present a definition as true or false, which is os- 
tensibly the original historical error, is to incur exactly the con- 
verse fallacy of that required to support the thesis in question. 
The only recourse of ethical intuitionism is now to claim that 
the advanced historical definitions are in fact propositions; but 
that would be to beg the question—since this is precisely the 
point to be proved. This argument of ethical intuitionism, in 
short, is either a petitio or a non sequitur; it shows not that 
“value” is indefinable but only that the error of misconstrued 
definition is scandalously ubiquitous.” 


III 


It would be ironical if the argument employed above by ethi- 
cal intuitionism, already seen to be fallacious in itself, were also 
contradictory with a basic position of the leading proponents of 


that same doctrine. There are grounds for believing this to be 
the case, for holding that their method of argument in the pre- 
ceding section is logically incompatible with several ethical in- 
tuitionists’ own notion of definition; and these grounds will point 
more clearly to the transition from ethical intuitionism to ethical 


relativism. 

We have seen that ethical intuitionists attempted to analyze 
the fallacy of misconstrued assertion, admittedly prevalent in 
ethical discussion, into the fallacy of misconstrued proposition, 


1 Few errors, indeed, are more prevalent in philosophical writing than this fallacy 
and its immediate consequences. Nothing is more characteristic of philosophic discourse 
than the assumption that a matter of fact has been asserted when what has occurred is 
only that a crucial term has been assigned a meaning. It is this error which lies at the 
root of the notorious inability of philosophers to agree with one another. It is, as we 
shall see, intimately associated with the notion of “real” definition, and can be traced 
ultimately to the failure of existing grammar to provide means of distinguishing between 
assertions which are definitions and those which are propositions. The rigor and clarity 
of mathematical demonstration is in considerable measure due to just such an unequivo- 
cal separation of definitions, postulates, and theorems. 
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and therewith to infer the indefinability of certain ethical char- 
acteristics. Whenever an ethical definition was offered as true, 
it was indicated that this was a fallacy and that the subject of 
the proposed definition had not been defined. Yet it is precise- 
ly definitions which are érue that the leading advocates of ethical 
intuitionism demand of its opponents. ‘“True’’ definitions are 
what are commonly called “‘real’’ definitions; and it is “real” and 
not arbitrary or generally accepted verbal definitions of ethical 
characteristics which these ethical intuitionists both demand 
and deny to be possible.” 

Few philosophical terms are as confusing and ambiguous as 
that of definition, and more particularly, “real” definition. It 
is here only necessary to indicate that the ethical intuitionists 
we are now considering seem fundamentally confused in their 
conception of definition. Their historical argument demands 
that ethical definitions be sharply distinguished from ethical 
propositions; yet their account of definition calls for the Aris- 
totelian conception of definitions as truths stating what the es- 
sences of certain concepts are.% In this sense, ethical definitions, 
where possible, are the fundamental premises upon which the 
science of ethics must be based and from which its truths de- 
duced. A “real” definition, in this sense, must, like any proposi- 
tion, be capable of having the meanings of its subject and predi- 
cate independently specified; but the historical argument of 
ethical intuitionism consists of showing that wherever this is 
the case in ethics the ethical concept in question has not been de- 
fined." 

™ P.E., pp. 7 ff.; Ross, op. cit., pp. 2 ff. 3 Anal. Post., gob, 23-33. 

“4 Cf., e.g., Eaton, General Logic, p. 296; C. S. Peirce, Elements of Logic (Collected 
Papers, Vol. II), 2.426. 

*s The very fact that ethical intuitionists demand ‘‘real’’ definitions of their op- 
ponents, taken with the prevalence of that notion in philosophical writing, suggests that 
the “‘true” definitions they demonstrate to be fallacious have themselves been advanced 
as “real” definitions rather than as propositions about indefinable qualia. There is, to 
be sure, a Pickwickian sense in which all definitions are ‘“‘true.”’ This is the sense in 
which tautologies like ‘‘Pleasure is pleasure” are sometimes termed true. Moore, in- 
deed, occasionally seems to mean this when referring to definitions (e.g., P.E., p. 12); 


but this is hardly the (or his) usual sense (cf. P.E., pp. 8-9; also Ian Gallie, ‘Oxford 
Moralists,”’ Philosophy [1932], p. 269). 
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The most important example, both of this misconception of 
the nature of definition and of the contradiction between it and 
the method of argument described in the preceding section, is to 
be found in the transformation of Moore’s intuitionism into the 
intuitionism of Ross and Broad. This transformation is not a 
description of the process by which Ross and Broad have come 
to hold their views, but a logical development of certain theses 
of Principia Ethica, which are both based on misconceptions 
and incompatible with other theses of that same work. By ad- 
hering consistently to the misconceptions, we shall be able to 
deduce the position of Ross and Broad. 

For Principia Ethica, the uniquely ethical characteristic is 
“goodness.” There is for Moore, moreover, only one other ethi- 
cal characteristic, “rightness.’’ Other supposed ethical char- 


acteristics (“moral obligation,” “duty,” ‘“‘justness,”’ etc.) are 


either made equivalent to ‘‘goodness”’ or ‘‘rightness” or are de- 
clared non-ethical characteristics. ‘Right’ is defined as “‘con- 
ducive to the greatest possible good.”” Moore does more, how- 
ever, than simply define it; he offers an absolute proof of this 


ees 


“real” definition. ‘This fundamental point,” he says, ‘“‘is 
demonstrably certain.’*° In view of,this paper’s position on 
“real’’ definition, it is imperative that we examine carefully this 
proposed proof. Mr. Moore offers two arguments; both seem to 
me to be fallacious. 

a) The thesis to be proved is: To say that an action is right, 
our moral obligation or duty “can only mean that the course of 
action in question is ¢he best thing to do.’ Now to show that a 
course of action is the best, there is required by Moore’s defini- 
tion of “best” both assertions of intrinsic goodness and asser- 
tions of causal connection. Hence if it is shown that both these 


6 P.E., p. 147. The “fundamental point,” it should be noticed, would seem to be 
other than the categorical tautology “Right is right” and “Being conducive to the great- 
est possible good is being conducive to the greatest possible good”’; or the hypothetical 
tautology ‘‘If you mean by ‘right’ what I mean by it, it is demonstrably certain that you 
mean by it what I mean by it.” 

1” P.E., p. 24; first italics mine. 
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types of assertion entail and are entailed by the assertion ‘‘a is 
right,” the latter will mean by definition “a is the best thing to 
do.” The syllogism in which Moore tries to show this mutual 
entailment is given in the following quotation (I number the 
premises 7 and iz and the conclusion iz): (ii7) The assertion “a 
is right” or “‘we ought to do a” can only imply “both a proposi- 
tion as to the degree of goodness of the action in question, and a 
number of causal propositions. For (z) it cannot be denied that 
the action will have consequences: and (ii) to deny that the con- 
sequences matter is to make a judgment of their intrinsic value, 
as compared with the action itself.’”"* The crucial point is here 
clearly the second premise: ‘‘to deny that the consequences 
matter” is not “to make a judgment of their intrinsic value,” in 
the sense in which Moore ordinarily used the last expression. 
For when an intuitionist or Christian moralist says: “‘You are 
to do a, regardless of consequences,” he is clearly saying nothing 
about the good or evil of those consequences, but only declaring 
them to be logically irrelevant to the consideration of what is 
right; and Moore manages to prove the contrary only by a 
pun on the word “matter.” 

b) Moore’s second argument is invalidated by a question- 
begging major premise. “It is plain,” he says, “that when we 
assert that a certain action is our absolute duty we are asserting 
that the performance of that action at that time is unique in re- 
spect of value.’’® Unfortunately, as has been indicated above, 
nothing of the sort is plain. The moral law, ‘“‘Duty for Duty’s 
sake,” clearly declares actions right or wrong with no regard to 
their value—unless ‘‘value’”’ be redefined as conformance to 
that law. 

Not only does Moore thus fail to prove his point, but he ac- 
tually furnishes the effective argument against it. One of his 
refutations of the metaphysical ethics of Green and his disci- 
ples is as follows: If the statement ‘‘To be good is to be desired”’ 
is true, being desired could then at best be only a criterion of 


8 P.E., p. 25. 99 Tbid., p. 147. 
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goodness; and, to know that it is a criterion, we must already be 
able to specify both what ‘“‘good”’ is and what is good.” This 
argument can now be applied in exactly the same form to 
Moore’s definition of “right’’—and to any so-called “real’’ defi- 
nition to indicate a universal indefinability. Thus, if the state- 
ment ‘To be right is to be productive of the greatest possible 
good” is intended to represent a true proposition, production of 
the greatest possible good could only be a criterion of rightness; 
but to know that it is a criterion we must already be able to 
specify both what “right” is and what is right. ‘“Right’’ will 
thus be as indefinable as ‘‘good,”’ and the right as much the ob- 
ject of intuition as the good. The last sentence embodies pre- 
cisely both the doctrine and frankly arbitrary intuitiveness of 
Ross’s The Right and the Good and Broad’s Five Types of Ethical 
Theory, and contradicts a central thesis of Principia Ethica.” 
The same dialectic will show any term whatever to be indefina- 
ble. 
IV 

The preceding section is not, as at first sight it may seem, a 
purely logical digression. The difficulties we found in several 
ethical intuitionists’ conception of definition are, to be sure, not 
necessarily inherent in the doctrine they espouse. But a con- 
sideration of the notion of “real’’ definition reveals that the 
underlying assumption of that notion, in any particular case of 
definition, is identical with the assumption which the historical 
argument of ethical intuitionism was illegitimately designed to 
prove, and upon which the plausibility of its doctrine largely 
depends. This assumption, when more openly examined, can be 
seen to be very probably false. 

The assumption in question is a form or modification of the 
ancient Platonic notion of innate ideas. In order that a “‘real”’ 
definition be practicable, it must be assumed that the persons 
for whom it is to be a definition are all aware of an identical con- 


20 Tbid., pp. 137 ff. “‘True”’ is used here, as throughout, in the non-tautological sense. 
1 F.g., ibid., pp. x, 26, 147. 
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cept, the analysis of which is the task at hand. When we say, 
e.g., ““Man is a rational animal,” we are all acquainted with the 
class of objects called ‘‘man,” and can accordingly come to the 
agreement that this class is exclusively characterized by the 
features of animality and rationality. This true proposition ac- 
cordingly becomes, without any explicit specification of the 
reference of the term “man,”’ a “real’’ definition of “man,” anda 
statement like ‘“‘Man is a featherless biped” a false attempt at 
such a definition. Similarly, in order to show that a “‘real’’ 
definition of a concept is impossible, the same assumption must 
be made. Now this assumption may work quite satisfactorily in 
ordinary concrete discourse, where words have generally ac- 
cepted or understood denotations. But it is fatal to transfer this 
assumption to the realm of abstract philosophical notions. As 
Locke long ago pointed out, in this realm it is simply a huge 
linguistic fallacy to infer from the common use of a term a com- 
mon notion in the minds of its users.” 

This fallacy is not, of course, peculiar to ethical intuitionism. 
But that doctrine is its most thoroughgoing and consistent ex- 
pression in ethical theory. For any advanced definition of an 
ethical term is, in the present state of historical ethics, open to 
the immediate objection that there are alternative definitions 
with an approximately equal source in common usage.”? A 
more persistent search for “‘real’’ definitions of ethical charac- 
teristics, definitions which will embody all the diverse loci of 
those characteristics in human history and experience, leads 
ethical intuitionism to reject the numerous advanced definitions 

2 Essay concerning Human Understanding (ed. Frazer, 1894), II, 123-24. 

23 E.g., in Moore’s words, “‘if good is defined as something else, it is then impossible 
to prove that any other definition is wrong or even to deny such definition” (P.E., p. 11). 
It should be noted that the import of this assertion is much wider than the definition of 
“good”; that it holds for the definition of “right,” and for all other ethical and non- 
ethical definitions as well. The progressive recognition of this enhanced scope may be 
considered as the historical expansion formula of ethical intuitionism from Moore to 
Ross. The concomitant realization that, despite the notion of ‘‘real’’ definition, ethical 
definitions are all of them arbitrary, also naturally leads to the view that absolutism in 


ethics can only be attained through indefinability. How mistaken this view is we shall 
have occasion to consider in the sequel. 
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as inadequate and one-sided and to conclude that, in the case of 
most or all ethical characteristics, there is nothing both common 
and peculiar to all extant usages but the existence of a common 
unanalyzable concept. And this conclusion, it may be seen, is 
but the slightest variation of the original assumption underlying 
“real” definition, with which ethical intuitionism began. 

The potency of this assumption is greatly increased when as- 
sociated with the very understandable desire for objectivity in 
ethics. For ethical intuitionism can be significantly viewed as 
the convergence of these two opposing motives: first, the keen 
realization that very many different things are, for some reason 
or for no reason at all, attributed with ethical characteristics; 
and second, the desire to maintain an intrinsicality and objec- 
tivity of those ethical characteristics which necessarily depend 
on their unambiguous constancy. The bewildering denotation 
of such terms as “‘good” and “right,” on the one hand, and on 
the other the desire to incorporate them into an absolute ob- 
jective system, at once leads to the cult of indefinability. What 
is both common and peculiar to the class of instances in which 
such terms are used is in many cases simply the fact that they 
are used. When this fact, however, is conjoined with the under- 
lying assumption of “real” definition and with an extreme defi- 
nition of ‘‘subsistence’’—x is a non-contradictory mentionable 
entails x subsists—the subsistence of indefinable, non-sensible 
ethical gualia immediately follows.” 


It should be noticed that this analysis treats the epistemological objectivity or 
qualitative character of ethical characteristics in the doctrine of ethical intuitionism as 
derivative from their unanalyzability, not, as is more commonly the case, vice versa. 

I use the expression ‘‘cult of indefinability” because it appears that the respect for 
variety and complexity of usage, typical of Mr. Moore, has been inculcated in several 
of the Cambridge School. In addition to “good,’’ Moore finds ‘‘entailment”’ to be in- 
definable; Keynes discovers ‘‘probability” to be an unanalyzable notion; and Broad, 
continually revealing a variety of new indefinables, carries Moore’s ethical intuitionism 
to its logical culmination. This tendency, while it may start from an admirably careful 
rationalism, must terminate in a distinctly non-rational intuitionism; for to transform 
the initial data that a term x ambiguously denotes classes a, b, c, d, into the conclusion 
that the same x unambiguously denotes an unanalyzable a-b-c-d-ness, is a transformation 
which, as we have seen, no discursive reasoning can justify. 
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V 


I wish in this section to indicate the reasons why the under- 
lying assumption of “real’’ definition, which is also a motivation 
of ethical intuitionism, seems to me, in the case of all or most 
ethical terms, to be false; and secondly, to point out certain 
simple consequences of that falsity on the nature of ethical anal- 
ysis and the possibility of ethical science which seem to me to 
have been too readily overlooked in recent ethical discussion. 

Intensionally, there is the indisputable fact of the numer- 
ous and divergent historical definitions of ethical terms. No 
theory of definition or ethics can evade the truistic—but un- 
fortunately not commonplace—lesson of logic that no definition 
consistently adhered to can be refuted. Nothing short of posi- 
tive self-contradiction in the chief historical alternatives can 
establish the superior claim of an ethical definition. It is there- 
fore logically impossible to demonstrate as untrue or otherwise 
invalid any ethical system which is consistent with its defini- 
tions and whose leading terms have an approximate source in 
common usage. That there is more than one such system seems 
to me the fundamental fact of the history of ethics. 

The ambiguity of ethical terms can also very simply be indi- 
cated extensionally by an analysis of the nature of ethical dis- 
agreement and difference. Disagreement or difference about the 
truth or falsity of an ethical assertion like ‘‘a, some particular 
thing or event, is intrinsically good” is attributable to one of 
four factors: (1) the subject of the assertion may be vague or 
ambiguous, so that the “disagreeing” parties are not referring to 
the same aspect of the thing or event; or (2) this may be the 
case with the ethical predicate; or (3) both subject and predicate 
may be ambiguous; or (4) actual disagreement prevails about 
the presence in an exactly specified or definitely known particu- 
lar of an exactly specified or definitely known ethical character- 
istic. The relative frequency with which each of these factors 
contributes to ethical disagreement and difference is a problem 
for which no statistical evidence seems likely. But it is sufficient 
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for the positive thesis of this paper merely that the second and 
third factors be active in an appreciable number of cases; and 
this could hardly be successfully denied. Specify your subject 
as sharply as you please; reduce your common denominator 
from large historical epochs to momentary events—the fact that 
the same things have simultaneously been called “good” and 
“bad,” “right” and “‘wrong,”’ sometimes for precisely the same 
reasons, cannot fail to force itself upon the mind. It is an im- 
portant historical and psychological fact that most ethical the- 
orists, while recognizing, implicitly or explicitly, the great preva- 
lence of the first factor in cases of supposed ethical disagreement, 
are curiously loath to admit the occurrence of the second. 

If the preceding observations are correct, the numerous and 
divergent historical definitions of ethical characteristics serve 
not as evidence for the existence of an obscure perception of 
their indefinability, as ethical intuitionism is obliged to hold, 
but as an indication of the confusion of existing language. 
Whereas in ordinary concrete discourse we do not and need not 
say, e.g., “‘ ‘x is a chair’ is true—if by ‘chair’ you mean the same 
as y,” such a qualification is highly necessary in ethics and gen- 
erally in non-mathematical philosophy: the propositional vari- 
able “x is good” may be true if “good” stands for y and false if 
“good” stands for z. If each of us were to call different pieces of 
furniture by the same name, “‘chair’’; and if there were a strong 
emotional, traditional, and perhaps religious exclusiveness 
about each different usage, then the statement ‘‘x is a chair” 
would engender as much controversy as the statement “x is 
good.” Casuistry is the difficult subject it is, not—to give but 
one of Moore’s reasons—because some or all of the character- 
istics it deals with have not been recognized to be unanalyzable, 
tertiary, non-sensible qualia, but for the much simpler reason 
that most of its terms have no common unambiguous reference. 
A casuistry of house furnishings would exist for exactly the same 
reason. 

The ethical relativism to which the logic of ethical intuition- 
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ism is to lead us thus begins with the assertion of a radical am- 
biguity in most or all ethical terms. Its fuller nature can most 
satisfactorily be shown by the elimination of the ambiguity 
which is its most apparent expression. 

Generally speaking, ambiguity can be removed in either of 
two ways. (1) The ambiguous definiendum may be replaced by 
some unambiguous definiens. If, e.g., by “good” you mean the 
same as “pleasant,” or “useful,” or “object of desire,” it is 
logically immensely beneficial to substitute these relatively un- 
ambiguous expressions in all cases where “‘good’’ would be em- 
ployed. This method has two apparent difficulties: first, an 
unambiguous definiens may be clumsy and unwieldy; and sec- 
ond, it would give ethical intuitionists exclusive sanction to 
employ the ambiguous terms which all other ethical systems 
could discard. 

(2) The more impartial—but infinitely more heroic—method 
of removing ambiguity in ethics is the complete elimination of 
the spoiled terms in favor of a neutral technical vocabulary.’ 
The method and result of this radical and highly utopian lin- 
guistic reform can briefly be indicated. 

Definitions, like tautologies, do not contradict one another; 
and a collection of statements having in common an ambiguous 
term variously defined or understood stand for propositions 
which are formally irrelevant to one another and which cannot 
be incompatible. Accordingly, let us consider the consequences 
of applying different symbols to some of the different entities to 
which the same names have (consistently) been assigned in the 
history of ethics. Thus, instead of employing the confusing verbal 
sign “value,” the central definitions of four chief ethical systems 
will have a general form somewhat as follows: “‘w is a certain 
tertiary quale irrelevant to interest,” “x is a specifically quali- 
fied object of interest,” “y is the object of a specifically qualified 
interest,” “‘z is the object of any interest.”’ It will at once be ob- 


2s The emphasis on neutrality makes this alternative an instance of the technique of 
C. S. Pierce rather than of the Hegelian terminological tradition which Professor White- 
head has recently so fully revived. 
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served that there is absolutely no incompatibility among these 
four usages; and that the proposition ‘“‘a has w’” and “a has not 
x” are mutually irrelevant and not contraries, as they might 
seem to be if read in their usual fashion as “‘a has value” and “a 
has not value.” Through the mere substitution of a logical 
symbolism, much of the belligerent atmosphere of philosophic 
controversy thus fades into inoffensive nothingness. 

If some competent ethicist and logician should actually per- 
form the clarification and elimination of contradiction illus- 
trated above, there would be, as the logical swmma of historical 
ethics, several different sets of ethical definitions and proposi- 
tions. The question, Which of these sets is the correct ethical 
analysis? is completely unanswerable. If it is an inquiry about 
truth and falsity, the fact that no such set of ethical proposi- 
tions, as propositions, would contradict any other set forbids an 
answer. If it signifies, on the other hand, To which of these 
sets shall the ordinary ethical appellatives be restricted? the re- 
tort is simply that where words have no common or expert ac- 
ceptance, as, it should now be obvious, is sadly the case in 
ethics, the categories “correct” and “‘incorrect’”’ are completely 
inapplicable. So long as conflicting but non-self-contradictory 
usage persists, no science of ethics can possibly decide what 
any person shall call “good” or “right” or “moral.” An ideally 
scientific ethics, therefore, could only be the formal classifica- 
tion of self-consistent sets of ethical definitions and proposi- 
tions. 

The term “ethical’’ itself suffers from the ambiguity surround- 
ing what we have taken the liberty to call “ethical terms.” For, 
like those terms, “ethics” has historically frequently been de- 
fined with reference to particular systems. Thus, from the point 
of view of ethical intuitionism, the positive portion of a book 
like Perry’s General Theory of Value is strictly not about 
“ethics” at all. This paper employs the term in no such absurd- 
ly restricted sense, but in what seems to me the meaning the 
preceding considerations logically compel us to adopt. What is 
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common and peculiar to the consistent sets of ethical definitions 
and propositions whose existence we have come to affirm is that 
they formulate consistent reasons for approval and disapproval, 
both of conduct and of other things.” These reasons may refer 
to any sort of fact—psychological, sociological, historical, reli- 
gious, or even physical. It is only as moral imperatives that 
they exclude one another. They can become motives for conduct 
to the extent that people do what they approve of. 
Abstractly, the number of possible ethical systems is indefi- 
nitely large; historical ethics exhaust only a small number of the 
abstract possibilities. The few of these possible systems which 
have been, are, and will be utilized by man may be called the 
class of applied ethics. The extent of this class is dependent on 
extra-ethical factors such as the psychological constitution of 
man, the nature of the physical world and of social interaction, 
the degree of monopoly in education, etc. These factors form 
part of the subject matter of what may be called the anthropol- 
ogy of ethics; and the nature of approval and disapproval them- 
selves of what may be called the psychology of the moral senti- 


ments.” 

% This position agrees in the main with that suggested by M. R. Cohen in Reason and 
Nature, pp. 441-42: “Ethics may be viewed as dealing with hypothetical imperatives 
which condition a rationally coherent plan of life.” 

Such a contention, it seems to me, is true even of ethical intuitionism. Thus, we are 
to approve of event a because it possesses a certain tertiary guale which some people say 
they observe and which they call ‘“‘goodness”’; of action b because it possesses a certain 
tertiary quale which these people call “rightness”; etc. The approval may be irrelevant 
to the “‘goodness” or “rightness,” but it would hardly be the contention of ethical intui- 
tionism that we are to approve things for any other reason but their “‘goodness,”’ “right- 
ness,” etc. Moore, indeed, explicitly identifies approval with the feeling accompanying 
the belief that an entity possesses the attribute which he calls ‘“‘goodness”’ (P.E., p. 60). 
This restriction, of course, is either a definition of ‘‘approval” or patently false. 

37 The relationship between pure and applied ethics indicated above is very similar 
to that between pure and applied alternative geometries in mathematics. Within pure 
mathematics, it is unmeaning to speak of alternative geometries; Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometries are not logical contraries. It is only in their application to the 
physical world that one chooses, for extra-mathematical reasons, one or another formu- 
lation (cf. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, chap. iii; Cohen, Reason and Nature, pp. 
176-77). Similarly, within pure ethics, there are no alternative or logically contrary 
ethics; it is only in the application of ethics to approval or conduct that one chooses, 
from extra-ethical considerations, one or another of the possible consistent sets. 
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This interpretation of ethical science is commonly objected to 
as ethical nihilism. The task of ethics, it is said, is not merely 
to give consistent reasons for approval and disapproval, but 
valid reasons for such attitudes. If there is finally no factual or 
logical reason but mere consistency to select one rather than 
another of the possible ethical systems, might or must there not 
be some peculiarly ethical ground for such selection? The an- 
swer to this question is simple and discouraging. So long as con- 
flicting sets of reasons for approval or disapproval exist, it is 
high-handed question-begging to call any one of them the ethical 
ground of morality. Any ethical system which defines its moral 
compellant thereby transforms its “‘ought” into an “‘is,” and, 
since definition is limitation, a determinate ‘“‘is.’”’ And, on the 
other side, it cannot be said that therefore “‘ought”’ is indefinable; 
what follows is only the hypothetical proposition that an abso- 
lute morality would be possible if there were some indefinable 
“ought” of which all ethically minded persons were directly 
cognizant. But since this hypothesis is flagrantly contrary to 
fact, to define an “ethically minded person” as one acquainted 
with your indefinable ought is to be precisely as arbitrary as any 
ethicist who sets up an absolute existential standard.” The 
present objection is not impressive, therefore, because no sys- 
tem of morality can give conclusive reasons for its exclusive ac- 
ceptance. Logic is as irrelevant to questions of ends as it is to 
matters of fact. 

Finally, the science of ethics here proposed has a positive ad- 
vantage. By bringing to light all ethical alternatives which have 
been advanced and assigning each to its proper place, such a 


#8 A chief paradox of ethical intuitionism is that while its purpose is to establish the 
objectivity of ethical characteristics, its actual historical termination is the establish- 
ment of a relativity of those characteristics to various personal intuitions. This out- 
right relativism is best evidenced by Ross’s The Right and the Good, in which, time and 
again, a question is settled by the arbitrary decision of the author’s intuition. This 
paradox is characteristic of any system of ethics which appeals to synthetic a priori 
“truths” to conceal the arbitrary selection of a moral standard. Nothing could indicate 
more clearly both the pseudo-rationalistic character of ethical intuitionism and the sub- 
jectivity of moral choice than the conflicting nature of these supposedly “‘self-evident”’ 
principles in the history of ethical thought. 
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science would furnish the only enlightened method of moral 
choice. But ethics as a science, like existing ethics, will not solve 
our moral problems; and, unlike much existing ethics, it will 
have nothing whatever to do with moral exhortation or uplift. 
The deep traditional basis in human culture, which makes the 
continual raising of such questions as “What ought I to do?” 
and “What is good?” fundamental human traits, carries with it, 
in the large majority of cases, its own answers to these questions. 
It will be found in the universal habit of man to use ethical 
terms irrationally, to justify what he had done, wants to do, 
and has been educated to think that it is proper for him to do. 
As for philosophers, the various sets of ethical assertions will be 
found to go properly together with various metaphysics, episte- 
mologies, and theories of meaning. Rational selection between 
them for moral guidance will depend—only partially, to be sure 
—on one’s answer to the more fundamental issues raised by 
these studies. 
VI 


To sum up, I have tried to show (1) that in so far as ethical 
intuitionism attempts to prove dialectically the fact that some or 
all ethical characteristics are indefinable, its argument, like all 
such arguments, must either beg the question or be fallacious; 
(2) that its dialectical argument is moreover inconsistent with 
what is probably part of its own logical motivation, its notion 
of “‘real’’ definition, examples of which its leading supporters 
both demand and then fallaciously point out to be fallacious; 
(3) that the verbality of ethical definitions and concomitant his- 
torical variety of ethical usage point to an ethical relativism, one 
expression of which is the confusion of existing ethical language; 
and (4) that accordingly the science of ethics, as distinguished 
from the art of morality, consists in the formal classification of 
self-consistent sets of ethical definitions and propositions. Ra- 
tional morality is the consistent application of a consistent 
ethics to one’s way of life. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 





APOLOGY FOR AESTHETES 
VAN METER AMES 


CHOPENHAUER hated participating in life and loved 
looking on. He belonged to the great tradition that 
puts contemplation above action, a tradition which has 

been impugned as aristocratic aloofness by men who stress 
democratic co-operation in the world’s work. But many people 
are coming to believe that the rush of modern living is redeemed 
only by moments when they can withdraw into the ancient atti- 
tude of the spectator. Like Schopenhauer they find this atti- 
tude facilitated by works of art, which, in addition to giving 
pleasure in themselves, give the power of enjoying dramas off the 
stage, pictures outside frames, and even music without instru- 
ments. People may come to see all life as art by beholding it 
through the eyes of artists. When life is already beautiful a 
person who is developed aesthetically will have the thrill of ad- 
miring a finished masterpiece; and when life is not satisfying he 
may make it so by seeing it not as it would appear to the casual 
eye, but as it would be transformed by the touch of a master. 

Aesthetic education is a precious resource for the individual 
who can avail himself of it while he is waiting for social reforms 
that are slow to come; and even when they do come, it will be as 
important as ever, because as they arrive they will be taken for 
granted and despoiled of their anticipated value as fast as their 
novelty wears off. This does not mean that the aesthetic refine- 
ment of individuals can be substituted for the efficient organiza- 
tion of society. Increasing attention should be given to train- 
ing some people to govern and to educating all people to the na- 
ture and importance of government. If anything like present 
civilization is to endure, all kinds of technical skill must be 
taught. And if this civilization is to prove worthy of continu- 
ance, everyone must have a modicum of security and comfort. 

56 
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Certainly everyone must be fed, clothed, and housed, according 
to the standard of the time. Until this is accomplished, artistic 
culture will seem a vain thing, except to those who are so selfish- 
ly steeped in it that they see the troubles of their fellows only 
as the dark that sets off the light in a picture. The worst of the 
actual stituation is that the people who most need the solace of 
beauty are most cut off from it by worry about grocery bills and 
rent. 

At a time like the present it is hard to see how a person can be 
justified in enjoying the aesthetic experience except in so far as 
he does his share (whatever that is!) toward mitigating the 
misery about him; and it seems also that he ought to do what 
he can to extend his joy to other people, but there is nothing 
onerous about this ought, inasmuch as everyone who loves 
beauty will tend to become an artist in his own way, devoting 
himself to the best of his ability to communicating his insight. 

With the increase of leisure the development of aesthetic in- 
terest is becoming important for everyone who seeks refinement 
in living. If the majority of people should become more un- 
feeling in the general advance of mechanization and standardi- 
zation, it would be all the more imperative to those who re- 
mained sensitive that they should have a way of reconciling 
themselves to their environment. To a large degree, of course, 
the welfare of the sensitive few is bound up with that of the 
population at large. Even aesthetes must be fed and clothed, 
and when many people are physically wretched it may seem out- 
rageous that anyone should demand of life more than material 
well-being. But if no one asked more than that, then everyone 
could have at least that! If the demand for profits and fortunes 
were given up, and all people learned to be content with modest 
circumstances, poverty could probably be wiped out. At least 
it does not seem to the aesthete that what he requires in addi- 
tion to a decent level of living is anything antisocial, anything 
that would at all threaten the welfare of others. He does not 
want the opportunity to better himself by worsting his fellows. 
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The “more” he wants is not a bonus to burden the state. What 
he wants on top of a tolerable living is simply leisure. 

To him this does not seem unreasonable, now that he is as- 
sured by experts that science and technology make it possible 
to reduce the working hours for everyone to a few a week, and at 
the same time to supply adequately the needs of all—provided, 
of course, that the social order can be rationalized to make this 
possibility possible. The question, then, is whether the aesthete 
should feel obliged to work for social reform, or feel justified in 
enjoying such leisure as he can get, on the ground that social 
injustice is not his fault or his problem. He may well feel that 
he is incompetent in political and economic matters, and had 
better not meddle, considering the confusion and helplessness 
of the political scientists and economists themselves, though 
they might rejoin that much of their trouble results from the 
unhelpful attitude of the public, of which the aesthete is after 
all a part. 

But there are all kinds of social work from which he cannot 
excuse himself on the basis of lacking special ability. What 
is his duty? He may be moved to devote a certain amount of 
time to relieving misery in any way he can, but how much time 
should he set aside for this? However much he does, since he is 
sensitive, he may feel that he should do more. He will wish that 
there were some way of knowing what his share is, but if he does 
not draw the line somewhere he will not only lose all his pre- 
cious leisure but perhaps his health of body and mind, while the 
flood of suffering continues to surge around him. There is only 
his private, anguished conscience, in the end, to tell him whether 
he should keep on trying to sop up a bottomless sea while the 
people who have some appearance of responsibility for it, and 
who seemingly are in a position to do something really effective 
toward draining it, often act as if it did not exist. 

Should not every general problem of society be met by organ- 
ized, professionalized agencies, supported by taxes? The bur- 
den is too much for the scattered consciences of individuals, 
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whose leisure and peace of mind in which to be individuals is 
threatened by the kind of “‘individualism” that tries to meet so- 
cial exigencies through unorganized private effort. The individ- 
ual not only does not know what he should do in the way of ac- 
tive social service, but he does not know how much money to 
give to it, if he has any to spare. As long as other people need 
money desperately, how can he justify himself in keeping even 
a dollar that he may not need himself? A conscientious man 
would gladly be taxed to the limit if then he could feel that he 
had at last paid off his share of the general burden, and could be 
free to do as he pleased with his leisure. 

If nowhere an aesthetic nature can say: ““Now I have done 
my stint and may turn to what I really like,”’ then his life is 
emptied of value for him, unless he can save his soul by losing 
it in an endless sacrifice for others. But he cannot lose himself 
in the group without ceasing to be the individual that he wants 
to be, unless he has faith that his individuality will be returned 
to him with a dividend of leisure beyond the grave. Perhaps 
individualism is not worth salvaging from the point of view of 
the group, if there is such a point of view. The would-be or 
might-have-been individuals whose whole consciousness is con- 
cerned with the problem of mere subsistence and the avoidance 
of sheer pain are not going to worry about the loss of such a 
luxury as individuality on the part of those whom they regard 
as pampered. The could-be individuals, the people who are eco- 
nomically fortunate, but who do not know how to spin a web of 
consciousness refined enough to hold the glittering dew of beau- 
ty, will not know what they miss, or pity anyone else for missing 
it. The once-were individuals, who have been forced by life to 
give up their birthright, are likely to be equally insensitive to 
the loss of it on the part of others. The people who are left in 
the class of individuals in the full aesthetic sense are perhaps 
too few to matter, except to themselves, though since they often 
disguise themselves for protection there may be more of them 
than we suspect. 
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Of course an artist and a more normal being may inhabit the 
same body; or an artist will have moments of wishing to be 
more normal, as the ordinary mortal may occasionally wish to 
be more artistic. Many a would-be artist might be happier if he 
could give up his pretensions and live like other people; but it 
is equally true that there are people trying to be normal who 
ought to give up and be artists. Certainly some cannot be 
happy except as artists. It is amiss to tell them that they ought 
to be like other folk, except to the point of not being a public 
nuisance. The world may tell such persons that they are not 
really living unless they do as their neighbors do, but the artists 
are as good judges of that as the world, if not better. 

Perhaps the function of the artist should redeem his social 
failings. His art is his defense before the bar of public opinion, 
and many people feel that nothing should be exacted or expect- 
ed of the great artist except that he should go on with his art. 
His foibles and eccentricities, to a large extent even his anti- 
social tendencies, can be smilingly forgiven, if he can continue to 
sing, or paint, and when he can no longer he should be pitied 
like a fallen angel for whom the performance of ordinary tasks 
would be worse than idleness. 

Perhaps a genius should be permitted to concentrate on crea- 
tion to the exclusion of procreation, but it seems very immodest 
of anyone to assume the possession of genius. On the other 
hand, who can be sure of being an artist, or what his powers 
may be, until he has devoted his life to their development? 
But a person who feels the urge to devote himself to art should 
be given the courtesy of the hope that something worth while 
may come of his endeavors, as much as the person who simply 
has children without knowing what they may amount to. Cer- 
tainly it is mistaken to tell some people that they would enjoy 
life more through having children of their own, when their en- 
joyment is in contemplation and expression rather than in pos- 
session. An artist may love children without wanting to own 








any himself, just as he will enjoy views in nature and paintings - 
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in a museum without coveting them. Many have felt, with 
Plato, that it is better to have such children as Homer and 
Hesiod had than the ordinary kind. So few people know what 
to do with life except to pass it on, that when a person appears 
on the scene who can enjoy and suffer to the full, who can really 
live the life he has, he ought to be allowed to, and not be made 
to feel that his duty is to hand on life instead of living it. 

The world needs artists and spectators, people who look on 
and comment and express, as surely as it needs more partici- 
pants. But who knows what he should do, once he thinks about 
it? Rules and definitions blur when they are taken from paper 
and applied to life, life so amorphous, so volatile, so unconfined 
that whatever men say about it they can never understand it. 
They can only know life by living, each in his own way, and all 
men together as best they can. They are brought to life with- 
out being consulted or warned, and no sooner are they in it than 
they are hedged with duty and ought. But if some of them can 
find ways in which to be free and creative within the limits they 
must recognize, that is their privilege, and the profit of all. 
Only the poets, the artists, the men and women who feel keenly 
what it is to be alive can express the common lot with its neces- 
sities and freedoms, its happiness and wistfulness. Is it not more 
important that they should give the meaning of life to the living 
than that they should join in swelling the numbers of the living 
and the dead? 

Aesthetic individuals, on account of their minority and pecu- 
liarity, often feel unhappily that they are mistakes of evolution, 
and that they have no right in a world where they do not fit, 
though they feel equally the need of bolstering themselves up 
by the faith that they herald the emergence or the survival of 
the highest level of humanity, and that the world really belongs 
to them. Also they have always the comfort of art, which they 
believe to speak especially to them from kindred spirits. They 
may be mistaken in reading too much aestheticism into the 
origins of art, and into its practice in the past; but they can 
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hardly be wrong in feeling that at least the arts of literature, 
music, and painting at the present time are produced by people 
who wish above all to express their own personal self-conscious- 
ness, in order to escape from the confusion around them into a 
realm where they can be at home because it is of their own mak- 
ing, and every person who succeeds in expressing himself not 
only solves his own problem of making a spiritual nest for him- 
self, but inspires others to do likewise. 

Unfortunately, organized social work sags inevitably to the 
level of dealing with types, with the result of missing the special 
needs of individuals. The wants that can be effectively met, 
through organization and ‘‘methods,”’ are those of people en 
masse, though evenchere there is plenty of failure. The only one 
who is very successful in touching the individual at the quick 
of his personality is the artist—who can do so because he is him- 
self supremely an individual. 

It seems to be true that one who feels strongly in personal 
terms cannot help being an artist of some sort, who will comfort 
and encourage every individual whom he reaches. Here, per- 
haps, is the solution of the question whether the aesthete should 
devote himself to social service or not. The world is stern with 
mere aesthetes, yet relatively lenient with artists. But the aes- 
thete should be thought of as an artist in the making, who upon 
becoming an artist will pay his debt to his fellows, rendering in- 
dividual service to those people who need it more than anything 
else in the world. Just as a doctor cannot do his peculiar work 
without a long period of training, so the artist cannot make his 
true contribution without serving apprenticeship as an aesthete. 
The greater the gift he is to give, the more arduous and devious 
may be his preparation, the more useless and selfish he may ap- 
pear, until he succeeds in redeeming himself. The more original 
and induplicable he is, the harder it will be to judge him, until 
the gratitude of those who appreciate him begins to illuminate 
his name, which may not be until after his death, or may be 
never. The aesthete’s own conviction of his worth is often all 
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that sustains him until he can become an artist who needs no 
justification. If every aesthete does not become a great artist, 
neither does every medical student become even a good doctor. 

The idea is not that an artist or doctor or other man highly 
trained to serve society in a special way should be entirely re- 
lieved of ordinary social obligations; but he certainly should 
not feel obliged to give up every moment of the leisure that he 
is able to enjoy without social censure, give it up in the same 
way and to the same degree that a man might gladly do who did 
not prize being alone or feel that anything important would 
come of his moments to himself. Especially now that idleness 
is forced on multitudes, and there seems no longer any need for 
everyone to be busy most of the time in obvious, overt ways, 
the man who feels that he has something special and personal 
to develop should be allowed, or rather should allow himself, to 
have his privacy in peace. Instead of trying to anesthetize him- 
self to get rid of the private enjoyments that give him secret 
happiness, he should be an aesthete unashamed. 

If he were shameless he would say that but for the moments 
in which every man is an aesthete, the human race would not 
be worth saving, would mean no more than the fish in the sea or 
the insects that may inherit the earth can mean to themselves. 
Human life is not better than any kind of animal life or inorgan- 
ic existence, except as seen in the mirror of self-consciousness, 
and the only reason it is worth while to keep people alive is the 
hope that they or their children may become aware, at least in 
flashes, of the wonder of awareness. 

Social welfare so far as the aesthete is concerned is worth 
promoting only if it is to foster a type of life that is self-con- 
scious, that exists for itself as an end in itself. After all the ages 
the poor are still here, and there is no assurance that they will 
not be with us always, but even they cannot live humanly by 
bread alone, and unless there is the possibility of living on the 
aesthetic level, what value is there in living at all? It were vain 
to feed and clothe the destitute were there no museums and 
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libraries and theaters and other agencies of art through which 
people could realize what it means to live. Social sanitation 
would be like a foundation without a house if it were not fol- 
lowed by art. Man as a social being is like a body without a 
head if he cannot develop the memory and imagination of the 
individual, the self-consciousness that is possible only through 
art. Working in order to eat in order to work, or in order that 
others may eat to work, is to the aesthete or artist a waste of 
time, except in so far as there supervenes a kind of inner light 
that gives working and eating and everything else a gleam of 
value in itself. Only then is the question answered as to what 
we are living for, unless one can still believe in some transcen- 
dental scheme. 

While most people go about their business, it is well not only 
that a few are producing beauty but that a few others are ad- 
miring it, criticizing, and encouraging its production. Nothing 
cheers an artist so much as the knowledge that all his efforts 
will be considered with the same loving attention that he put 
into them. Though only a few people were appreciative of art, 
their taste should not be ignored, but should rather be sheltered 
and fanned as the one spark of living fire in the whole heap of 
humanity. Here is value that cannot be measured by ordinary 
calculation. If the artists and aesthetes were to dwindle away 
in the future, that would be all the more reason for their enjoy- 
ing to the full the experience of art that is open to them now in 
a brief eternity. To the lovers of art, life is not tolerable without 
art. Also they give many of us and cherish for us the only im- 
portant values we can have. Apart from the aesthetic experi- 
ence which they keep glowing, there may be birth and death, 
sorrow and rejoicing, but often no appreciation of them, no real 
feeling of them, no trace, no echo, no cloud of glory. 

To judge exclusively from the aesthetic point of view would 
be called the aesthete’s fallacy, and, while it is proper for him to 
assert himself far enough to assure self-respect, doubtless he 
should be cautious in measuring all men by himself. He should 
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be content with having found to his own satisfaction the mean- 
ing of life, and should realize that his own solution will not save 
people who lack his insight. Some men can put their trust in 
science, others in heaven, or in they know not what. Many 
will seem to have no need of trusting anything; but many will 
be utterly at sea. To some who flounder, the aesthete will be 
able to throw the life-preserver of art. 

Briefly, his redemptive secret is that to a sensitive soul bereft 
of religious faith, no matter how he is equipped with science, 
life will seem futile unless he can transmute it into art. Granted 
that this is not a way out for everyone, it will be salvation for 
some people who could be saved in no other way. However few 
these may be in numbers, the fact that their plight cannot be 
taken seriously and probably could not be alleviated by govern- 
ments and social agencies makes it fortunate for them that they 
can have recourse to art. 

Much as a man might like to express insight into the whole 
of human existence, and much as he may accomplish in that 
direction, in a time like this at least, the highest possible artistic 
achievement for an individual is the complete expression of his 
own experience. If he attempts more he must fail. But if he 
succeeds in expressing himself he will surely do more than he 
dreamed of, like Marcel Proust who, in attempting to pour out 
in literature his own soul, expressed his age. Proust wrote in or- 
der to integrate and save himself, to give his life significance, to 
transmute his pain and bewilderment, to melt and fuse his futile 
existence into a triumphant work of art. Lacking the consola- 
tion of religious faith, and finding science unable to give his 
suffering mind and body even temporary relief, he found com- 
fort in the appreciation of art, and especially in the practice of it 
when he metamorphosed from an aesthete into a full-fledged 
artist—to the astonishment of people who knew him only as an 
idler and dilettante. 

One wonders whether Schopenhauer himself did not enjoy his 
writing even more than listening to music; whether resignation 
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really meant as much to him as actively engaging in self-expres- 
sion; whether escaping from his individuality soothed him as 
much as asserting it with his pen. In some passages he speaks 
as though it took the same genius to appreciate as to create art, 
and he might have said that his activity of writing was only a 
means by which to facilitate and sustain the passive attitude of 
will-lessness. Mystics have always advocated exercises of any 
kind that would help to make the great renunciation. 

But the aesthetic experience is not mystical, in that it does 
not seek to slough off self-consciousness or to blur the aware- 
ness of details. In so far as Schopenhauer was a mystic, in so 
far as he was seeking the annihilation of the self, he was using 
aestheticism as an alternative to asceticism, merely as a means 
of reaching Nirvana; though it may be questioned whether the 
means did not become the end for him, whether he was not glad 
that Nirvana was still distant while he was listening to music 
or writing his glowing prose. 

In contrast to Schopenhauer, Proust was consistently intent 
upon maintaining his individuality, with all the values that 
were ever bound up with it. His whole art was an effort to 
prevent the transcendence of personality. So while he prized 
contemplation as much as Schopenhauer, it was for a different 
purpose. Schopenhauer wanted to get away from his life by 
being a spectator, whereas Proust by the same device tried to 
keep his life from slipping from him, tried to place himself back 
in the center of it by stretching all his hypersensitive senses. 
Schopenhauer reduced creative activity to identity with the 
kind of appreciation that loses the subject in one comprehensive 
object. Proust wanted to hold on to the subject along with all 
its many objects, which he knew would disappear but for their 
relation to the subject. For Proust appreciation was incomplete 
and insecure unless clinched by creative, or re-creative, activity. 

He discovered that he had not really lived until he began to 
relive his life in memory. The time which had futilely slipped 
away lost its vanity when recovered in imagination, in an invol- 
untary process of recollection, unconscious memory, that 
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jumped by association from one event to others. It was as 
though Proust had left a bit of his self in every event of his his- 
tory, and could not rest until he had gathered in all the scattered 
skein of himself and wrapped it close about the center of his 
consciousness. Just as he later lived in a cork-lined room, had 
to keep his body in bed most of the time, and could not go about 
in the warmest weather without an overcoat; as he could not 
stand fresh air or sunshine: so he could not bear to have his 
soul exposed to any alien or even indifferent influences from an 
impersonal universe, but had to conquer all the worlds that 
swam into his ken and make them part of his intimate self. 

For Proust literature and the arts, science, and all the para- 
phernalia of culture had value only in becoming part of his own 
experience and enabling him to integrate it. Knowledge was of 
no use except as he could use it in knowing himself. He could 
not be content with any extant art, because really he cared for art 
only as it could symbolize what he felt, and nothing but an 
art springing directly from his own life could adequately express 
his feeling. Into his art he took over all that he found expres- 
sive of his meaning in other art and fused it with his own sub- 
stance. Thus he came into his own, bringing in all that he had 
ever loved, making it all forever and ever his own—and at the 
same time making it accessible to his readers, who can find in 
him the essence of their own lives, so unmistakably their own 
that they love him as themselves, and so miraculously expressed 
that they rely on him to give them the meaning of even their 
most intimate experience. Had Proust not lived to write, his 
readers might as well not have lived at all, unless they could 
have become their own Proust, or have found someone else to 
kindle for them, in the midst of life, the transfiguring fire of art. 

This is the apology for aesthetes: that they appreciate 
beauty and may become artists; that except for them men 
would more often pass on life from generation to generation, 
and recede into oblivion, not only without knowing, but with- 
out feeling why. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WORLD-UNITY: IN 
QUEST OF A MYTH" 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


HE formal requirements of stable order in the world 

are for a universal body of symbols and practices sus- 

taining an élite which propagates itself by peaceful 
methods and wields a monopoly of coercion which it is rarely 
necessary to apply to the uttermost.”* This means that the con- 
sensus on which order is based is necessarily non-rational; the 
world-myth must be taken for granted by most of the popula- 
tion. The capacity of the generality of mankind to disembar- 
rass themselves of the dominant legends of their early years is 
negligible, and if we pose to ourselves the problem of unifying 
the world, we must seek for the processes by which a non- 
rational consensus can be most expeditiously achieved. This 
means that we as thinkers must pass by the thought-inspirited 
suggestions of world-unity and peace through international 
bonds whose continued value would depend upon the mainte- 
nance of international organization, through extension of the 
mandate system of the League, through monopolies upon indis- 
pensable health means, like “insulin,” or indispensable trans- 
port means, like railways or airplanes. Regretfully, it may be, 
but advisedly, we must turn our backs upon such easily elabo- 
rated suggestions, and concentrate upon the problem of invent- 
ing myths less costly to vested interests but more destructive of 
those vested interests in the long run. In concentering atten- 
tion upon the problem of the myth, however, we shall do well to 
remember that solidarity through myth implies at bottom a 


t A concluding portion of a forthcoming volume on The Future of War and Insecu- 
rity: A Contribution to Political Psychiatry. 
1a The generalization of these requirements into commonplaces of social theory is the 
result of the Marxist emphasis upon the ideological, and the extension of this concept 
in the hands of Sorel and Pareto. See Karl Mannheim, Jdeologie und Utopie (Bonn, 
1929); W. Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York, 1928). 
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community of material means. We turn to myths, not forget- 
ful of this substantial fact, but convinced that such a material 
community itself cannot be fruitfully approached save through 
emotionalized and idealized devices. 

But which symbols shall we select for emotional incorpora- 
tion into the personalities of enough persons to gain our end? 
Just how shall we choose our ‘‘we” symbol for the world? In 
English it is clumsy to speak of the “‘earthians,” although not of 
the ‘‘Martians,” and it may be better to talk of “‘world-citizens” 
rather than “earth citizens.” But it is out of the question to 
talk of the “worldians.”’ If we consider “mankind,” “human- 
ity,” “men,” “human beings,” or “‘cosmopolitans,”’ unwelcome 
associations or grammatical difficulties appear. 

Which map symbol should we propagate in the cause of 
unity? Our cartographical technique must be applied in search 
of the symbol best calculated to convey the sense of wholeness 
and of interrelatedness. The “mercator’’ projection which is 
still so widely used produces fantastic distortions the farther 
one moves away from the Equator, and the various “orange 
peel” projections are alien to the eye and convey disorganized 
impressions. There are related problems connected with the 
choice of world-emblems, flags, songs, salutes, language, edi- 
fices, and myths of victory and failure, of heroes and villains.? 

The chances for a developing “‘world identification” are im- 
proved when world-symbolisms are in active competition with 
existing parochial expressions. The power of the world-symbols 
can be increased by reducing the incessant use of national terms 
in classifying activities. Athletic competition on an intercity 
basis rather than on an internation basis would be useful in 
breaking down the national label. It should be “Chicago” ver- 

2 The trait-by-trait analysis of nationalism which was utilized by van Gennep in the 
first volume of his uncompleted Traité has valuable suggestions for the larger problem 
of world-symbolism. The problem of language is handled in the report by Herbert N. 
Shenton, Edward Sapir, and Otto Jesperson, International Communication (London, 
1931). C. K. Ogden has a simplified English of eight hundred words which he is promot- 


ing as a world-unifier (see his Basic English [London, 1932]). On civic symbolism in 
general, see Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens, Chicago,’ 1931. 
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sus “New York” or “Berlin” rather than ‘United States” ver- 
sus “Germany.” Intercity art exhibits, intercity university 
connections, intercity administrative agreements, can all un- 
dermine in some measure the potency of the nation. The imag- 
inative rearrangement of existing boundary lines to fit various 
rational purposes can add some plasticity to the existing ar- 
rangements.* 

The search for symbols which are expressive of common as- 
pirations around the world emphasizes the local character of 
each culture trait. Shall we use the slogan ‘“World-Equality of 
Income” and seek to equate the gifts of nature to the Pacific 
islanders with the complex claims of the western European 
worker for material and psychological income? Shall we speak 
of the ‘“world-minimum” and expect active sentiments to crys- 
tallize about it? We might take advantage of the prestige of 
terms like “law” and sloganize the ‘‘World-Legal Community.” 
Perhaps it is appealing technique to deflate the pretensions of 
local groups by arguing that the world-legal community is prior 
to and superior to municipal law. Theories of natural law have 
been useful verbiage historically in advancing a novelty in the 
name of plausible symbols, and a certain body of literature is 
already available for authoritative citation.‘ 

The friends of harmony in world-affairs have sought to devel- 
op a demand for peace by stressing the horrors of war. The 
term ‘‘war’’ itself is treacherously ambiguous. Having regard to 
the prolonged uncertainties connected with Japanese operations 
in Manchuria in 1931, it is perhaps appropriate to distinguish 
between “peaceful war” and “warlike war,” the first being acts 

3 See H. J. Laski, The Problem of Administrative Areas, “Smith College Studies in 
History,” IV, No. 1 (1918); C. B. Fawcett, The Provinces of England (London, 1919); 
and the debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1919 at Weimar. 

4 See Alfred Verdross, Die Einheit des rechtlichen Weltbildes auf Grundlage der Viél- 
kerrechtsverfassung (Tibingen, 1923); Die Verfassung der Volkerrechtsgemeinschaft 
(Vienna and Berlin, 1926). Cf. Johannes Mattern, “Problems of Method in Interna- 


tional Law: Alfred Verdross’ Concept of the Unity of the Legal Order on the Basis of 
the International Constitution,” Methods in Social Science: A Case Book, ed. S. A. Rice 


(Chicago, 1931), Analysis 6. 
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of violence whose legal christening is unclear. Since the friends 
of peace are desirous of changing the fact of organized violence 
rather than the nomenclature of international relations, the 
task is not to abolish “war” but to reduce violence. 

Can we reduce violence by portraying the horrors of violence? 
Freud has made plain in his Inhibition, Symptom and Anxiety 
that fear reactions show both an affective outburst and a pro- 
tective behavior. This pattern is stable whether the fear is 
aroused in the presence of dangers in the world outside or 
whether it is precipitated by fear of a dangerous impulse which 
threatens to get beyond superego control.’ The first fear is 
“real fear” and the second is ‘“‘neurotic fear.”’ It is paradoxical 
that the protective reactions to ‘‘neurotic fear’? may provoke 
counter-protective reactions by others in the real world, thus 
supplementing the internally aroused fear by corroborative 
dangers in the environment. 

The vivid presentation of the horrors of war appeals to the 
deepest drives of the personality toward explosive release in 
struggle. These impulses are sadistic, and they secure partial 
gratification in the elaboration of the war fantasy itself, slipping 
by superego control on account of the pious horror with which 
the war fantasy is regarded. Concessions to the superego per- 
mit the indulgence of the id much as reforming zeal permits the 
reformer to approach and enjoy sexual and similar perversions. 
The destructive impulses of the person are not entirely gratified, 
but partially curbed, since the restrictive function of the super- 
ego is too strong to permit direct and full expression. This ten- 
sion between the id and the superego reveals itself in the inse- 
curity of the personality. In turn, this security may be partially 
relieved by projecting the danger from the inner impulses to 
destroy upon the outside world, treating the world around as 
constantly threatening. This adds the neurotic element to the 


5 The reader unacquainted with the technical terminology of analytic psychology 
may read for “superego,” conscience; for “id,” impulse; for “ego,’”’ reason. See my arti- 
cle, ‘The Triple-Appeal Principle: A Contribution of Psychoanalysis to Political and 
Social Science,’? American Journal of Sociology, XX XVII (1932), 523-38. 
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real danger of violence in a world based on the assumption of 
violence. The person is prone to support defensive measures 
and by this initiative to modify the real environment of others, 
which in turn reacts upon his own environment and produces 
verification of the war danger. The post-war world is in many 
respects more militaristic than the world of 1914, despite the 
vehemence of verbal protests against armament. The denun- 
ciation of war is more common than ever, the portrayal of the 
horrors of war is more dramatic than ever, yet preparations 
for war appear to exceed preparations for peace. Many per- 
sonalities are relieved by the act of denouncing war from their 
own unconscious pleasure in contemplating the carnage of war, 
and their excitement spreads general insecurity reactions which 
can be taken advantage of by those desirous of promoting 
“legitimate defense.”’ 

Constant preoccupation with war and with armament calls 
attention to the réle of war and arms in world-politics, and 
heightens the value put upon armament as a measure of collec- 
tive prestige. The effort to regulate arms according to fixed 
categories has not only shown how impossible are efforts at 
rigorous measurement, but has fostered the use of the ratio as 
an index of national status; notoriously, Japan and Italy have 
made the “category” issue one of national ‘“‘honor.”’ 

The incessant repetition of the danger and horror of war 
strengthens the assumption of inevitability and to this extent 
fosters the preservation of the expectation of violence. Hatred 
of the symbol of person or group can be cultivated as means of 
unity since the frame of reference is relatively explicit. But “‘war’’ 
shades into many forms of violence, and violence tapers off to 
many means of coercion which though effective are not bloody. 
Since the preservation of the world-régime would require the 
threat and the use of violence, the problem is not to elicit cate- 
gorical renunciation of coerciveness, but to create a situation in 
which its use is a co-ordinated part of a total system of policy. 

The effort to attach sentiment to the symbols which support 
a specific “procedure’’ or “agency” for dealing with crises has 
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so far led to dubious results. Much energy has been expended 
on fostering loyalty to the League of Nations and to such pro- 
cedures as “inquiry,” “mediation,” or “arbitration.” It is im- 
portant to remember that no “procedure” exists apart from an 
institutional order in which safety, income, and deference are 
distributed according to certain conventions. The League of 
Nations is composed of states whose inner structure reveals 
striking diversities, yet the major states connected with the 
League are capitalistic powers who are unfriendly to the other 
association of states called the Soviet Union. The ruling élites of 
the leagued states are bound to protect the social patterns 
which enable them to stay on top of the heap; they are chal- 
lenged inside their territories by proletarian socialism and 
outside by the U.S.S.R. If to strengthen the League is to 
strengthen capitalism during our historical epoch, and if one 
regards capitalistic individualism as an anachronistic concession 
to human perversity, support of the League is an act of immor- 
ality. The support of “procedures” always occurs in a specific 
time-space situation, and the support of “‘procedures”’ tends to 
preserve or to protect certain pyramids of safety, income, and 
deference, and to undermine others. 

The approach to world-politics which undertakes to senti- 
mentalize “procedures” or various parochial agencies assumes 
that human beings ought to accept “order’’ rather than ‘‘jus- 
tice” as a value. But men are led by phantoms of justice and 
repelled by sterile demands for order; the cry for justice is a 
cry for self-realization in a world of many values. Proletarian 
socialism demands material equality and portrays all history 
as converging toward a classless society where all men are 
brothers and peace rules because justice has come. Utopias that 
move men are rich with the fruits of desire, and pacific, if at all, 
as an incident to satiation. If Marx left his classless society 
ambiguous in detail, he at least did not neglect to lay down the 
principle of justice which was alleged to guide it. 

The efforts to achieve “‘order’’ as a value rather than “‘justice”’ 
are symptomatic of that sterile formalism in approaching hu- 
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man affairs which promises nothing but disillusionment. Paci- 
fism has developed no stirring mythology of ultimate justice, of 
maximal realization, to inflame the imaginations of mankind 
Since there is no consensus on symbols of justice, the effort to 
proceed by glorifying a symbol of order merely distracts atten- 
tion from the larger task of finding dreams of justice that can be 
exploited by self-appointed élites on behalf of a unified world- 
order. All the constitutive myths of history have promised 
something besides pale peace to their devotees; democratic in- 
ternationalism wiped out social barriers and opened the gates 
to prestige and more wealth for the bourgeoisie. Proletarian 
socialism would annihilate the social order that keeps some men 
rich and some men poor, and directs its appeal to the factory 
hands and casuals and tenants who do not directly and obvious- 
ly profit from “free competition.” 

The demand for world-order rather than justice appeals to 
the style of thinking which was current in Europe during the 
rise of the bourgeoisie. It is not without significance that Wood- 
row Wilson was the most significant recent spokesmen of the 
formalistic ideal which glorified “law” in moving rhetoric, in- 
stead of glorifying “justice,” “equality,” “‘socialization,” and 
“bread.” Wilson was repeating the language of democratic in- 
ternationalism which had helped the rising bourgeoisie to push 
over various inconvenient social formations, and to develop a 
competitive marketing game from which it profited. Wilson 
echoed the civilization of the last century; Lenin spoke for sub- 
stantive justice in a changed world. Wilson was satisfied with 
formalities; Lenin went to the heart of the problem of establish- 
ing a uniform method of recruiting the élite in every country, 
sensing that without a consensus on symbols of justice there 
can be no lasting peace.° 

The development of a common cultural experience as a seed 
bed for the emergence of common symbols and practices has 


6 For aspects of pacifism see Franz Kobler (ed.), Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit (Zurich, 
1928); Leo Gross, Pazifismus und Imperialismus (Leipsig, 1931); C. M. Case, Non- 
violent Coercion (New York and London, 1923); Max Hildebert Boehm, ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tanism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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proceeded but a little way. There are few common objects which 
enter into the daily life of millions in the world, and there are 
fewer symbols of a world-order which compete for loyalty with 
parochial and functional names and emblems. The distribution 
of culture traits around the world is spotty in the extreme. 
Tipped matches, postage stamps, smoking tobacco—all enter 
into the environment of millions; yet if one takes into account 
the interior of China or of Africa, one is again reminded of the 
thinness of the contact among men. H. J. Laski was right in 
suggesting that a world-postage-stamp would be one of the few 
unifying symbols capable of entering into the lives of nearly all 
men everywhere. 

The absorption of the individual in the symbols and prac- 
tices of his restricted culture can be somewhat neutralized by 
various techniques which are capable of laborious diffusion. 
When we talk of Washington as the “father of his country,” 
we may take occasion to observe that Lenin or Masaryk per- 
form a similar function elsewhere. When we speak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, we may name other revolutions, such as the se- 
cession of the Swiss cantons from the control of the Hapsburgs. 
The habit of looking at every detail of the ‘‘we’’ symbol in terms 
of its representative character means that the ‘“‘we” symbol is 
deprived of its utterly arbitrary uniqueness. The ‘“‘we’’ symbol 
is a particular instance of general conditions which generate 
comparable results. This is the meaning of the scientific atti- 
tude, and the method of thinking just illustrated may be called 
that of functional equivalence. Continuous pedagogical em- 
phasis upon the search for the valid comparison with each de- 
tail of the “we” symbol does not primarily depend upon mate- 
rials, but upon the development of technique on the part of the 
teaching profession. Certainly the creation of common world- 
perspectives can be greatly facilitated by the compilation of 
world-histories. No doubt the charting of the spread of cul- 
ture traits like fire or the alphabet or the Christmas complex’ 
creates a mental set which assumes the complex and reciprocally 

7 Cf. Wilson G. Wallis, Progress and Culture (New York, 1930), pp. 117 ff. 
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influencing character of world-relations. No doubt theories of 
civilization like those of Oswald Spengler in the Decline of the 
West widen the configuration against which parochial details 
fall into tentative order. But such material is dead unless it is 
brought to living expression in the whole pedagogical and con- 
versational environment, and becomes a rigorous and incessant 
chastening of exclusive pretensions. The incorporation of the 
person into his own culture proceeds so constantly that counter- 
therapy of this kind has but a modest chance of success in de- 
flating the quick investment of the “‘we” symbol with uncritical 
evaluations.® 

As an illustration of the degree to which one may be entangled 
in culture presuppositions, it may be commented that the prob- 
lem of unification has been discussed as if it were in large 
part a matter of choosing the external person or group enemy. 
But why take it for granted that the enemy must be a 
“person” or a “group”? May we not succeed in finding non- 
human enemies against whom to organize the animosities of 
mankind, and to create the situation appropriate to the 


growth of identification reactions around a universal sym- 
bol? I commend your attention to the pathogenic micro-organ- 
isms. Do they not extinguish more lives every year than perish 
of war? Are they not the deadly enemy of man? We may dally 
with the idea of mobilizing the vast resources of Hollywood in 
uniting the world against pathogenic bacteria, against ‘“‘bugs.” 


8 Among the recent pedagogical output see D. A. Prescott, Education and Inter- 
national Relations (Cambridge, 1930); La révision des manuels scolaires (Paris: Inter- 
national Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, 1932); Florence B. Boeckel, Between 
War and Peace (New York, 1928); and the list of educational organizations in J. E. 
Harley, International Understanding (Stanford, 1931). For fundamental material on 
the growth of the idea of world-organization consult Jacob Ter Meulen, Der Gedanke 
der Internationalen Organisation in seiner Entwicklung (2 vols.; The Hague, 1917, 1929); 
A. C. F. Beales, The History of Peace (New York, 1931); Fr. Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum 
and Nationalstaat (7th ed.; Munich, 1928). For a case report on world-opinion see Lud- 
wig Waldecker, Die Stellung der menschlichen Gesellschaft sum Viélkerbund (Berlin, 1931). 
On the historiographer’s approach see Ferdinand Schevill, ‘Voltaire, Historian of Civil- 
ization and Exponent of Rationalism,” Methods in Social Science, ed. S. A. Rice (Chi- 


cago, 1931), Analysis 29. 
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Imagine conspirative bugs—large, slimy, conspirative bugs— 
planning their assaults upon the infant at the mother’s breast, 
upon the maiden and the athlete, upon the statesman and the 
scientist, upon the toiler and the administrator! 

But enough of whimsicality. Renouncing it, however, we 
must not renounce imagination. For this is our only recourse in 
achieving from an undesired actual a more desired possible 
state. If we had complete ingenuity in applying our technical 
ability, we might remove the frictions of society by creating a 
situation in which everybody sits on top of some pyramid of 
deference. Somebody can be the champion card shark, glass 
sculptor, or tree-sitter of all the world. The number of traits of 
the human body which can be matters of deference is practically 
inexhaustible, and the number of operations which can be ac- 
corded prestige is infinite. 

Some patterns of behavior are relatively overrated at the pres- 
ent time in society, and the problem would be to devalue them. 
Administration, whether in business or in government, is such 
an overrated operation. We might diminish the prestige of ad- 
ministration by attaching all sorts of negative symbols to such 
acts, but of course we should have to set one group of adminis- 
trators busy devaluing the rest. No doubt we should stimulate 
the abandonment of the old ideal of making philosophers kings 
by debasing the ideal of kingship itself as a colossal impertinence 
and an unjustifiable narcissistic indulgence. From one point of 
view agitators and organizers who elicit deference reactions 
from their contemporaries are the scullery maids of all work 
who keep up an illusion of importance by shouting noisily over 
the back fences at one another. From one point of view looking 
after an enterprise of some sort is just one of those things to be 
done without creating a disturbance about it; the enterprise is 
nstrumental to private and intimate values, and has no busi- 
ness being an end in itself. 

Such speculative solutions of our task of unity may be just 
as “practical” as the “practicable” ideas, if the ‘‘practicable”’ 
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ideas fail, as they have failed so consistently in the past. But 
returning to more orthodox ruts of analysis, we may consider 
some of the problems connected with the spread of rival mythol- 
ogies in the modern world. Catholicism, democratic interna- 
tionalism, and communism are the chief ideologies in competi- 
tion in the Western world and in much of the extra-European 
world. Marxist symbolism has been expanding with all the vi- 
tality of a great constructive force in human history, and this 
diffusion may well be attributed to certain advantages in its 
symbolic structure. Marxism outcompeted simple trade-union- 
ism, co-operation, and utopian socialism during the last century, 
and is today the most pretentious bid for universal acceptance 
as the basis for a stable world-order. 

Marxism has spread reasonably well among wage-earners, but 
it has failed to secure durable support among the rank and file of 
the middle classes. Capitalism has shown great capacity to 
multiply the material configurations which separate the ‘“‘pure”’ 
proletarian from the “pure” capitalist. The standardizing ef- 
fects of capitalism have been neutralized by its diversifying 
tendencies. Contrasting material environments sustain ideolog- 
ical differences, and the “middle classes” are the social forma- 
tions which display all the ideological nuances appropriate to 
the varied material matrices of modern industrialism. 

The future of Marxism as the principal unifying myth may 
depend upon its capacity to win the middle classes. I say this 
without dogmatism, because it is possible that those revolu- 
tionary strategists are correct who say that owing to their ac- 
cumulated timidities the middle classes can be scared, like 
sheep, in a revolutionary crisis. From this point of view the 
task of revolution is to keep the revolutionary symbol (‘‘com- 
munism”) pure of entangling taints with terms like “socialism” 
or “social democracy,”’ and to develop a band of professional and 
active revolutionaries who can leap to the lead in the revolution- 
ary crises which are inevitable as the fundamental conflicts in 
capitalistic society display themselves. From this point of view 
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middle-class support, though not to be spurned, is not to be 
courted. 

Some recent events have cast doubt upon the validity of this 
analysis. The middle classes of Italy and of Germany have not 
been sheep but lions; they or their sons have fought vigorously 
for fascism and against proletarianism. They have been mate- 
rially “‘proletarianized,”’ but they have swung to the symbols 
of nationalism and patriotism, furnishing the blood and much 
of the money for conservative movements directed against 
the ‘“Marxism”’ of Moscow. The middle classes have played ac- 
tive, positive réles, and it may therefore be more important 
than formerly assumed to win them for Marxism if Marxism is 
to win the world. 

The activism of the middle classes is no wholly new phenome- 
non. Although it is not possible to demonstrate that the 
middle classes of Austria or of Germany were worse off at 
the turn of the century than they were before, calculated in 
absolute figures, it is undeniable that their relative prestige 
had dwindled with the improved position of the organized 
wage-earners and with the expansion of the upper levels of 
the bourgeoisie. Since the declining position of the small bour- 
geoisie meant that claims for deference from the social environ- 
ment were not gratified, the resulting resentments and insecuri- 
ties modified the whole reactivity level of the class. 

Denials of deference release tremendous hostilities against 
the environment, and the personalities involved remain in- 
secure until they have worked out positive means of expressing 
themselves. Since the eclipse of the small bourgeoisie took place 
gradually, personality strains were widely distributed; there 
was little of the frantic sense of urgency which arose during the 
crises of post-war inflation. But these insecurities were suffi- 
cient to create the receptivities favorable to various mass 
movements. In German Austria a strong anti-Jewish, pro- 
Germanic agitation fostered the political career of Lueger in 
Vienna, and many of the theories and tactics of this movement 
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were later revived by Adolf Hitler, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with it during his youth.? 

The recrudescence of the anti-Jewish movement was a general 
phenomenon over Europe during the later years of the nine- 
teenth century, and its stronghold was in the small bourgeois 
class, which was Christian, nationalistic, and patriotic. Hos- 
tilities generated by a declining réle in society could be diverted 
from capitalism by stressing the réle of Jewish high finance, and 
from fellow-nationals who toiled by stressing Jews in revolu- 
tionary agitation.” 

The small bourgeoisie incorporates in clearest form the con- 
tradictions of capitalism. Each member of the class experiences 
in his own personality the insecurities which arise from the em- 
phasis upon the rational, calculating function of the ego at the 
expense of the superego and the id. The social formation which 
is here taken to be typical of the lower bourgeoisie is the small 
shopkeeper who is married, has a small family, whose wife does 
the housework and possibly aids in the business. The numerous 
variations on the pattern to be found in different environments 
will not be described here, in order to etch a clear and service- 
able picture.” 

9 Hitler speaks of it appreciatively in Mein Kampf (Munich, 1925, 1927). 

% Tn relation to Germany see Paul Kosok, Civic Training in Germany (Chicago, 


1933). 

%t From the voluminous literature on the position of the middle classes, great and 
small, the following may be indicated: Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schichtung des 
deutschen Volkes (Stuttgart, 1932); Werner Sombart, Der Bourgeois (Munich, 1920); 
Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie (3 vols.; Tiibingen, 1922) 
(Vol. I translated as The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London, 1930)}); 
R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926); S. Kracauer, Die 
Angestellten (Frankfurt, 1930); the articles in Die Tat magazine of recent years; R. 
Michels, Probleme der Sozialphilosophe (Leipsig, 1914); Bruno Archibald Fuchs, Der 
Geist der biirgerlich-kapitalistischen Gesellschaft (Munich, 1914); B. Groethuysen, Ori- 
gines de l’esprit bourgeois en France (Paris, 1927); Kurt Wiedenfeld, Das persinliche im 
modernen Unternehmertum (Leipsig, 1911); Felix Pinner (Frank Fassland), Deutsche 
Wirtschaftsfiihrer (Charlottenburg, 1925); F. W. Taussig, Inventors and Moneymakers 
(New York, 1915); F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joselyn, American Business Leaders (New 
York, 1932); Helen R. Wright, “Captains of Industry,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

On the use of psychoanalysis in connection with the problem in hand I have profited 
from the examination of a manuscript on fascism by Dr. Wilhelm Reich, psychoanalyst, 
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The economic situation necessary for the small bourgeois is 
one which arouses his expectation of rising in the value hier- 
archy by means of planned individual effort. It is this which 
strengthens the réle of the ego, necessitating the readaptation 
of impulses with continuous reference to their serviceability in 
achieving definite conscious goals. 

One of the activities which is consciously fostered is work, 
which is regularity in the performance of non-specifically sexual 
acts through which claims are established on society for safety, 
income, and deference.” 

Thrift is the cautious spending and careful accumulation of 
money, and manifestly involves the obvious deferment of grati- 
fication. Through thrift, surpluses are accumulated to expand 
the income-producing equipment by enlarging the enterprise. 

Respectability is conformity to the mores on public occasions. 
Conformity is important to the shopkeeper who must cater to 
the prejudices of the community to expand trade. In some 
measure the shopkeeper is a public figure who occupies the focus 
of attention of many people. The censorship of his impulses 
in the interest of profit is imposed by the competitive depend- 
ence of his position. 

To the man who thinks, deception offers many advantages 
(within cautious limits). Sharp bargaining and pretense are 
useful tools in business. Indeed, there is some foundation for 
the popular prejudice that clever men are crooks, since the 
keen person finds many ways of taking advantage of the cre- 
dulity of his fellows. The exercise of the ego function in profit- 
making puts a continuous strain on the superego,” since oppor- 
tunities for forbidden fruit are continually discovered. The re- 


of Berlin. On methodological points my views are in many respects parallel to those of 
Erich Fromm, “Uber Methode und Aufgabe einer analytischen Sozialpsychologie,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, I (1932); 28-54; Die Entwicklung des Christusdogmas 
(Vienna, 1931). A Marxist article hostile to psychoanalysis is that by W. Jurinetz, 
“Psychoanalyse und Marxismus,” Unter dem Banner des Marxismus, I (1925), 90-133. 


3 Exception should be made for prostitutes and dependent partners in loveless mar- 
riages. 
* 3 See B. Kidd, The Science of Power (New York, 1918). 
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sult is the generation of guilt feelings, from which certain conse- 
quences to be presently traced directly follow. 

Sexual abstinence is fostered by the advisability of caution 
about contracting disease or missing work in the morning or 
spending too much or shocking the cerberi and cerberae of the 
mores. 

The direct indulgence of hostility toward the environment is 
prudently avoided during business hours. “The customer is al- 
ways right.”” Even if insolent, sullen, quarrelsome, the customer 
means purchasing power, and the seller learns “self-control.” 

Piety and moralism enable the individual to dispose of some 
of the insecurities which arise in the continuous struggle for 
“self-control” against wayward sexual, assertive, and deception 
impulses. Anxieties and guilt feelings can be exorcised by the 
solemn performance of some ritual which projects the burden of 
guilt upon an external symbol, and heightens the sense of im- 
portance in the whole cosmic scheme. Aggressive morality con- 
sists in attacking manifestations in the environment which con- 
stitute ‘temptations’ to the inhibited life of the individual. 
Self-protection by escape from a disturbing situation, or self- 
protection by driving away the disturbing features of a situa- 
tion, are means of preserving ego and superego control. 

The life of cautious calculation in the primary world predis- 
poses the person to grandiosity in relation to secondary symbols. 
The inhibitions on aggressiveness facilitate the projecting of 
much animosity on to the outside world; the “Devil” or the 
“Jews” are treated as conspirative enemies intent on under- 
mining the righteous or the loyal. The chastening of direct as- 
sertion also facilitates identification with grandiose ‘‘we’’ sym- 
bols who live glamorously courageous and successful careers. 
Such a movement for sentimentalized expansionism as that 
fostered by the Pan-German League in pre-war Germany gained 
a disproportionate share of its strength among small bourgeois 
storekeepers, clerks, and intellectuals.* The millennial dream 
4 Mildred S. Wertheimer, The Pan-German League (New York, 1924). 
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of the Kingdom of God on earth is a fantasy of imperialistic 
success which has been appealing to the middle classes. 

Since the small bourgeois business man hopes to rise, his 
gaze is directed toward his “‘betters,”’ and he tends to copy the 
externals of the people who are farther up the pyramid of in- 
come and deference than he. The desire to be received (recog- 
nized) by those in better positions meets with chronic rebuff, 
which is partly revenged by snobbishness toward manual toilers. 
This process of withdrawal and of distinction from economic 
and social competitors increases from the degree to which the 
small bourgeois group does objectively differ from them. The 
wife is sometimes kept from income-producing activities out- 
side the home for display reasons,’5 and the housewife becomes 
preoccupied with impressing the environment by hypercleanli- 
ness, good cooking, and successful child-rearing, and many bits 
of technique from the upper classes. 

Intimacy of contact is fostered among members of the family. 
The women are brought into constant touch with the children, 
working out their own frustrations in the sexual and the public 
sphere on the children, worrying about their food, health, mas- 
turbatory practices, and manners, and in general subjecting the 
children to overinterference. This favors the development of a 
maternal superego which is full of taboos great and small. Chil- 
dren are kept in the home so they will “‘amount to something” 
and avoid evil companions. The constant contact among mem- 
bers of the small family affords every opportunity for the Oedi- 
pus situation to intensify itself. Rivalries are heightened among 
parents for the response of the children, and among the children 
for response from the parents. Parents oscillate between over- 
indulgence and overdiscipline, tending to strengthen ambivalent 
emotional formations. 

The frustrations imposed upon the child are used to motivate 
careerism. The libidinization of work is an alternative to the 
prohibited forms of libidinal expression, and the insecurities 


18 See Thorstein Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class (New York, 1899). 
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fostered in the child are constantly resymbolized around ex- 
pressions like the “importance of getting ahead” and “amount- 
ing to something.”’ The deprivations of the present are treated 
as necessary steps to the promised land of fame and success. 
“Self-control” and “discipline” are ways to power over others. 
The cult of “self-control” (“I am captain of my soul’”’) is libidi- 
nized as an auxiliary to success. Those who can exercise “‘self- 
control” are distinctive people; they are the born rulers of the 
earth, for they shall ultimately inherit the earth. If one is not 
“shiftless,” “lazy,” “weak,’’ “undisciplined,” all things shall be 
added unto him. The symbol of the future is defined in the 
experience of the developing child to include great potentialities 
for wealth and deference; the child develops a claim on the 
future for indulgent consideration as a reward for suffering re- 
nunciations in the present. Faith is deeply implanted in the 
benevolent intention of the future to reward abstinence, work, 
thrift, and humility. 

An essential part of the outfit of the small bourgeois business 
man is enough language to handle human relations. Language is 
particularly important to him, because he needs it to outargue 
his customers, and to master the verbal forms of acceptable 
social intercourse. The argumentative, persuasive rdle of lan- 
guage casts his speech in a dialectical pattern; is not his com- 
modity “just as good”’ as the brand mentioned by the customer? 
The utility of language as a tool of eliciting response creates 
great deference for language and for all who can use it well. 
This creates an appreciative audience for small bourgeois intel- 
lectual types like the little lawyer, preacher, teacher, lecturer, 
and journalist. Dialectical displays are more keenly appreciated 
than linguistic performances which involve description or ap- 
preciation. 

The foregoing analysis is sufficient to show why the crisis of 
adolescence is peculiarly intense in the small bourgeois family. 
The close emotional contact among the parents and the children 
in an atmosphere of constant discipline makes for the maximum 
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of turbulence when maturing sexual and social processes culmi- 
nate. The incessant supervision, the endless challenges to am- 
bition and “‘self-control,”’ the stuffiness of the environment, 
put the most severe strains upon the growing potency of the 
youth who is passing through the quick changes bordering on 
adulthood. 

So severe is the crisis of adolescence that we should expect to 
find many seriously damaged personalities among them. We 
should expect to find a relatively high incidence of forms of 
severe mental disorder fostered by emotional conflict.° We 
should expect to discover high incidence of the milder mental 
disturbances, such as hysteria, phobia, and obsession. We 
should expect to find that flights from home were frequent, es- 
capes to the sea or the army, and we should expect very often to 
encounter such combinations of emancipation and self-pun- 
ishment as excessive alcoholism, compulsive promiscuity, 
and other sexual perversions. Neurotic personality formations 
should be comparatively abundant, representing drastic ways of 
dealing with disturbing impulses, and chastening them to some 
semblance of social acceptability. 

The verbal culture of the small bourgeois family favors the 
displacement of anti-authoritarian drives upon the remote so- 
cial objects which are continually referred to in conversation, 
and stimulates the recruitment of specialized verbalizers to fill 
professions like preaching, law, teaching, lecturing, and journal- 
ism. Linguistic dexterity is one of the skills which lends itself 
to the handling of many private insecurities, and the fact that 
it can easily be rendered socially acceptable means that the 
talkative professions become forms of self-therapy for small 
bourgeois children. 

During the crisis of adolescence the restraints of the environ- 
ment are so oppressive that the cult of activism appeals strongly 
to youth. This is expressed by romanticizing bold careers, by 


© Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, of New York City, the leading exponent of the réle of 
functional factors in schizophrenia, has data corroborating this expectation. 
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dashing into exciting social movements. The prominence of 
runaway adolescents from bourgeois families in social radicalism 
is notorious, and eventuates as the réle of the intellectual worker 
in modern culture. The cult of the hero thrives as a means of 
gratifying deep emotional urges for submissiveness to a symbol 
of omniscience and omnipotence, and of restoring a relation to a 
personal symbol (the parent) which increasing reality critique 
has destroyed (omniscience is no longer imputed to the father). 

When we consider the success of protest symbols in attract- 
ing the support of so many small bourgeois intellectuals, the 
movement toward the “‘right”’ on the part of the small bourgeois 
as a whole appears somewhat paradoxical. Certainly the 
schematic and dialectical use of language by Marx smacks much 
more of the middle classes from which Marx came than of the 
proletariat in whose name he spoke; the “proletarians” are es- 
sentially direct actionist and have the minimum of patience 
with the tortuosities of the intellectual. In so far as the wage- 
earners share the psychology of the small bourgeois they are 
not proletarian, and it is notorious how readily the small bour- 
geois pattern perpetuates and rejuvenates itself in the “labor 
movement.’’ A little verbal radicalism and the individual lands 
a niche for himself in the party bureaucracy, or the city council, 
or the co-operative society, or the trade-union, or the party 
paper, and cautiously adapts himself to preserving income and 
deference with a minimum of risk. 

Is there any way to disintegrate the middle classes as a whole 
more readily for the benefit of the proletarian mythology which 
might unite mankind? Certainly the present practice of insulting 
and intimidating them has strengthened fascism. Is it worth 
while to show that the revolutionary state of the socialists is 
the only one where able organizers and technicians are given 
security and scope, the only society in which the road to reward 
for effort is open, where it cannot be shut off by the erratic 
malco-ordination of the capitalist economy? Can the opprobri- 
ous epithet, “the bourgeoisie,” be dropped or redefined, and can 
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symbols be coined with which the desired persons can readily 
identify, and through which linkages can be established with 
the whole of proletarianism? Small bourgeois enterprisers de- 
mand symbols of deference for their abstinence, pacifism and 
diligence in administration; their narcissism is incessantly and 
flagrantly assaulted by the verbalizers of the “proletariat.” 

No doubt the most vulnerable flank of the bourgeoisie is the 
adolescent whose acute emotional crisis has been discussed. His 
sexual turbulence, his narcissistic frustrations, his lust for ac- 
tion, can be rather readily conquered by symbols of protest. 
The youth movements at the end of the last century expressed 
the restlessness of small bourgeois youths, who were partially 
reflecting the insecurities which their parents had generated 
owing to the slow decline in their class prestige.”’ 

The inhibitions on sexual curiosity in small bourgeois family 
life create vast receptivities toward sexual enlightenment, and 
this can be exploited in relation to proletarian symbols of social 
action.” 

The preceding comments upon revolutionary propaganda 
strategy in relation to the reactive structure of the middle 
classes does not imply a definitive judgment on the matter. 
Further consideration may lead to the conclusion that the task 
of winning over the bourgeois groups, or even of neutralizing 
a substantial fraction of them, is insoluble. The success of sev- 
eral patriotic movements lends support to this view.” 

As we examine the complex pattern of historic capitalism, 

17 See Ernst H. Posse, Die politischen Kampfbunde Deutschlands (2d ed.; Berlin, 1931) 
chap. i. 

%8 Wilhelm Reich appears to be one of the few who is alert to the reconsideration of 
proletarian propaganda in the light of psychoanalytical findings. See his Geschlectsreife, 
Enthaltsamkeit, Ehemoral: Eine Kritik der biirgerlichen Sexualreform (Vienna, 1930), 
and his book for youths called Der sexuelle Kampf der Jugend (Berlin, Vienna, and Leip- 
sig, 1932) (also translated into Russian for young Communists). 

9 For sensitive psychological pictures of the “patriotic societies” see Vicki Baum, 
Fehme (Berlin, 1926); E. von Salomon, Die Gedchteten (by one involved in the Rathenau 
murder); for systematic details see E. J. Gumbel, Verrater verfallen der Feme! (Berlin, 


1929). On revolutionary propaganda strategy see especially Lenin, What Is To Be 
Done? (New York, 1928). 
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and especially the bourgeoisie as a social formation, we are re- 
minded of the possibility that we have to do with one of those 
ephemeral clusters which, although it expresses a host of local 
tendencies, is chiefly to be interpreted as a manifestation of the 
simple dominant patterns of an epoch in civilization. Possibly 
all that we have treated as historic capitalism may exemplify 
the tendency toward the externalization of fantasy which has 
characterized our society since the later Middle Ages. The 
manipulation of natural-power resources, the handling of men 
and machines according to pecuniary calculations, and the dis- 
persion of control among many atomized entities are modern 
details of a complex division of activity which has been facili- 
tated by the externalizing of fantasy. 

There is nothing new in the play of fantasy for persons or 
civilizations. The fantasy life of the infant and child proceeds 
with a minimum of regard for the external reference of symbols. 
When the developing individual learns to distinguish rather 
clearly between symbols with and without external references, 
he is said to discipline the flood of inner fantasy by means of 
that continuous reference back and forth to the external which 
is called the “reality principle.”’ 

In the culture that we know best the rearrangement of inner 
experience has become intimately connected with overt mate- 
rializations. Each externalization may continue within the en- 
vironment of the originator and of others as a continuing stimu- 
lus to attention and action. The remolding of the environ- 
ment into multitudinous subdivisions vastly increases the possi- 
ble foci of attention, thus redefining the milieu of those in each 
new matrix. The division of attention specializes the experi- 
ences of persons dealing with environment, initiating further re- 
arrangements of environment, which in turn differentiate the 
foci of attention, and instigate further rearrangements of expe- 
rience and then of the environment. The whole labyrinth of 
subdivided activity which we call “modern culture” has thus 
grown up through the generations as a complex process of inter- 
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play between fantasies and externalizations. As fantasies are 
externalized, the symbols related to the environment are re- 
defined in terms of expectations, demands, and identifications, 
and complex relations arise among these symbols as well as 
among the various external formations. With the specialization 
of the environment occurs the concurrent specialization of the 
psychological orientations interrelated with it; this implies 
growing complexity of technology, science, language, gesture, 
personality trait. 

The dialectical relation between fantasy and environment has 
been much less intense in other cultures than our own. Our ex- 
traversion of fantasy may be contrasted with the introversion 
of fantasy cultivated in some oriental cultures. Possibly the 
historian of the future will be able to trace the subtle formation 
and the delicate elaboration of the Western pattern, even dis- 
cerning the critical moments when it began to diverge signifi- 
cantly from the lines of development in the Eastern world. 

One result of the externalizing of fantasy in our civilization 
has been discipline in the special pattern of thinking which we 
call “‘analytical.” The play of fantasy has been continually sub- 
ordinated to the material world. The goal of fantasy has stead- 
ily become the forecasting of sequences in the material environ- 
ment. The réle of hypothesis is to prefigure “‘reality,”’ and spec- 
ulative fantasy turns again and again to symbols which stand for 
routines in externality. If the individual thinker disdains the 
reference, his expressions may be recast by others, who desire to 
observe ‘‘Nature”’ directly. The direct disciple of Nature may 
plead with the rearranger of very abstract symbols to direct 
him where to look, which is the case when the modern experi- 
mentalist comes to the mathematical physicist for ‘‘tips.”” Some- 
times the symbol-arrangers have structures prepared in ad- 
vance which serve the ends of the direct observers of circum- 
scribed details of ““Nature.’’ It will be recalled that the mathe- 
maticians elaborated non-Euclidean geometries before experi- 
mentalists recognized any need for them in furnishing clues in 
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their quest for order in the material world. The prestige of the 
analytical pattern of thought is due to the receptivities which 
have been developed for any expedient which could furnish 
“leads” for the discovery of routines in nature which might be 
presently utilized in partially remodeling the environment. 

An act of analysis is finished when terms are used to relate 
to configurations and the relations are corroborated. The sym- 
bol-arranger at one moment in his autobiography states rela- 
tions among terms which refer to configurations, and he may 
later in his autobiography so relate himself to a configuration 
that he regards this subsequent act of relation as forecast in the 
terms developed in his previous autobiographical episode. The 
theorist may himself refrain from corroborative observation, 
this function being performed by other specialists. 

The cumulative deference paid to the analytical pattern in 
the Western world is due to its success in furthering the inces- 
sant rearrangement of the environment. Fantasy has been 
made a slave of externality in order that externality might be 
mastered by fantasy; it is masochistic toward reality in order 
that it may be sadistic toward reality in the end. Yet so univer- 
sal has become this subserviency to reality that it may lose its 
capacity for creative mastery. 

Indeed, one of the striking phases of modern culture in the 
West is the turning of the analytic pattern toward fantasy itself. 
So imperious is the analytic mode of thought that it has sought 
to locate the position of an act of fantasy in the larger configura- 
tion which includes all significant acts of previous and subse- 
quent fantasy. Special modes of using the fantasy life have been 
devised to expedite this process by bringing relevant data to the 
focus of attention. This is the significance of the free-fantasy 
procedure of Freud. The fantasy relations are themselves im- 
bedded within physiological configurations whose structure it is 
also proposed to discern. 

Any symbol configuration may be the point of departure for 
analytic procedures which locate its dynamic connection with 
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the all-inclusive symbol series, and with the physiological, ma- 
terial, personal-cultural environment. By the use of free- 
fantasy methods the material may be presented at the focus of 
attention which discloses the partial components of the total 
activity set in a given situation. The ordering of events re- 
quires the extensive exploration of the entire past of the person, 
and the provisional interpretation of these relations is continu- 
ously subject to revision in the light of the unfolding future. 

The application of the analytic pattern to the self devalues 
the words which have been invested with mandatory signifi- 
cance in the history of the individual. He discerns the situations 
in which honorific terms like ‘‘nation,”’ “‘justice,”’ and ‘“‘truth” 
acquired their degree of influence over the verbal and non- 
verbal procedures by which he concentrates and removes his 
tensions. The various preferences with which the individual 
feels himself seized at a given time are not taken as simple 
mandates, but as points of departure for analysis to disclose 
various linkages with the total configuration. Preferences are 
the residues of impulses to act which are left after an analytic 
procedure, and they are subject to change without notice on 
further analysis, or further experience with the unfolding fu- 
ture. “Value” is the word we use to indicate that there are some 
impulses with which we associate our ego symbol at a given 
time; they are permanent to the degree that repeated analytic 
procedure yields similar results in developing situations. 

The application of the analytic procedure to the symbol out- 
fit of any personality devalues most if not all of it, and compels 
the individual to endure the prolonged insecurities which are 
necessary to profound understanding. But few personalities 
will long endure the anxieties generated in the incessant appli- 
cation of analysis to the “‘sacred ego.”” Having renounced some 
beloved fetish, they typically overcome this castrative threat 
to their personality by reinvesting another secondary symbol 
with fetishistic significance. Yet the analytic pattern, having 
been synthesized in constant relation to the routines of exter- 
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nality, is firmly imbedded in culture, capable of constant appli- 
cation to the ego, and therefore capable of precipitating almost 
endless insecurities within personalities exposed to it. 

Although the initial consequence of the analytic pattern of 
thought has been to reinforce activism in relation to environ- 
ment, the final outcome may be passivity. Perhaps the steady 
application of the analytic pattern to the ego will steadily de- 
value the importance of the symbols with external reference and 
value the process of contemplating the symbols with internal 
reference, instituting in occidental culture the sustained intro- 
spectionism which is a distinguishing mark of some oriental cul- 
tures. 

Be this plausible or not, it is certainly not devoid of signifi- 
cance that the personalities most creative in exteriorizing sym- 
bols which best embody the diverse trends of our culture rise 
from the zones of special insecurity in it. The most activistic 
symbols of protest were developed by a Jew (Marx), and the 
‘procedure most pregnant for the passivistic trends of our civili- 
zation was devised by a Jew (Freud). They were sons of middle- 
class parents, and they became professional intellectuals who 
displayed many of the characteristics typical of this social for- 
mation. They dealt with their own insecurities by inventing 
symbols for the insecure, and rose to eminence as heroes of the 
insecure. 

The genesis of an ideal from its opposite does not simplify the 
task of implementing the “‘ideal.”” It does, however, make plau- 
sible resort to myth and expedient the quest for the myth most 
potent for world-unity. Unifying the world depends, in fact, 
we may conclude, on achieving a world-myth in the name of 
which an élite may peacefully circulate and exercise the small 
amount of violence needed to dominate minorities. Unification 
may be sought by means of a common enemy, by the mobiliza- 
tion of vested interests, by the circulation of collective symbols 
and positive goals; but symbolic unity presupposes substantial 
uniformity in the material environment as well. The middle 
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classes of society show the diverse ideologies which reflect the 
numerous material configurations of contemporary society. 
The propaganda of proletarian socialism as so far conceived has 
alienated these middle-class groups, and they have repeatedly 
become aggressive counter-revolutionary factors. 

A united world remains remote and uncertain, and unity, 
once attained by a process now unforeseeable, will be unstable. 
The insecurities of our civilization arise from the processes con- 
nected with the externalization of fantasy, which has elaborated 
ever more intricate activity matrices, and dissolved conventional 
restraints. The flight from insecurity through the rearrange- 
ment of the environment has not brought serenity. It may be 
that the application of the analytic pattern of thought to the 
ego rather than to the environment will initiate a new trend 
toward the devaluing of material rearrangement in favor of the 
internalizing of fantasy. Since the ever recurring tensions of the 
human organism foster the geyserous elaboration of symbols as 
compromise formations between activity and passivity, no sim- 
ple outcome can be foreseen. 

In so far as politics is the management of symbols and prac- 
tices related to the shape and composition of the value pattern 
of society, politics aspires to no static certainty, but strives for 
dynamic techniques of navigating the tides of insecurity gener- 
ated within the nature of man in culture. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL IDEAS IN THE UPANISHADS 


MAHENDRA NATH SIRCAR 


I. SOCIAL IDEAS 


r “HE Upanishads do not ignore ethical and social prob- 
lems. But greater stress has been laid upon the realiza- 
tion of undecaying bliss. As treating with the discipline 

of life the Upanishads cannot overlook the regulation of con- 

duct, the codes of duties in different stations of life, but these 
are of minor importance before the final end of the realization of 

Truth. The Upanishads view life as a principle which is chas- 

tened through the performance of duties. And the intensive liv- 

ing of life exhibits its possibilities, sacredness, and fragrance. 

But the main thesis of the Upanishads is to give a better under- 

standing of life since they do not confine their outlook to the 

short satisfactions that follow the right adaptation in family or 
in society. Codes of duties, adjustment of rights, are neatly 
formulated in the Upanishads, but they do not form the chief 
problem. The chief problem has been to find out the summum 
bonum. In it the minor ethical problems have been lost sight of. 
Life through its growth in different stages cannot lose sight of 
the final attainment and the final purpose; and the codes of 
duties have been formulated in such a way as can be helpful to- 
ward the realization of the final goal. The Upanishads have 
conceived a spiritualist communism through all forms of social 
institutions. Family and all other forms of social integrations 
are based upon the sense of unity which the fundamental truth 
of the Upanishads inspires. The sense of spiritual communism 
never fails in any phase of life. The teacher and the student, the 
wife and the husband, the father and the son, the members of 
the community, are all alike inspired by the sense of a holy com- 
munism, the spirit of akinness fostered by untarnished vision of 
94 
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Truth. The sense of the pervading unity of life and Truth has 
inspired the whole being and helped its adaptation in a way 
which can reveal its truth in every turn of life. Harmony is the 
dominant note in family and society, as it is the dominant note 
in the aspirant after cosmic life. The divisions and differences 
are resolved into this dominant note of life. The contraries of 
claims and rights cannot produce discord in the ever elastic life. 
And life retains its plasticity and adaptability when it is not cut 
off from the all-embracive Truth. 

The sense of harmony has made the flow of life through soci- 
ety, the family easy and spontaneous; and the individualistic 
sense has its natural death. The Upanishads never recognize in- 
dividualism of any form; the individualistic sense is to be sacri- 
ficed before the beauty and the sacredness of life manifesting 
itself through grades and hierarchies of existence. 

Individualism has been displaced by social harmony and this 
harmony is the shadow and the reflection of the cosmic har- 
mony. Life is one and undivided in inorganic and organic ex- 
istences; and the more its unity is understood, the more we are 
relaxed from the inelasticity of individualism and begin to feel 
the joy of the infinite plasticity of life. The natural barriers that 
create tribe and group consciousness then disappear and the 
sense of humanity as a cosmic society dawns upon us. 

The Upanishads draw the picture of a cosmic society in which 
all types of men, extroverts and introverts, live in mutual sym- 
pathy and helpfulness; for their life is inspired by the intuition 
of identical Being that runs through all. Strife and conflict can 
never disappear from society unless the beauty of its universal 
pulse is felt. The Upanishads think low indeed of the man who 
prefers to live in isolation. 

The social organism is perpetually drawing the sap of its ex- 
istence from the spring of life, and the more the life becomes 
cosmo-centric, the more it lives fully. Life cannot flourish if it 
is cut off from the source. The insistence upon individualism 
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has this baneful effect. It dries up life. It kills its elasticity. 
It makes it a stagnant pool. 

The seers of the Upanishads feel the naturalness of society as 
an institution, and the mutual dependence of its component 
parts. The teacher and the parents have the privileged position 
because the sense of harmony and cosmic life is more active in 
them and inspires selflessness and sacrifice. They serve better 
because they know better. Knowledge shapes conduct and their 
finer knowledge makes their conduct more graceful, their move- 
ment more beautiful. 

The reverence which is shown to the elders is spontaneous in 
its origin and unrestricted in its expression. Their cosmo-centric 
life excites admiration, commands obedience. Selflessness makes 
them the fountain of love and sympathy. They become attrac- 
tive forces by the deeper harmony and the wider rhythm of their 
life. A sense of superiority is ascribed to them, because of the 
rich outflow of life and the wide radiation of light from them. 

In family and in society, life is not dominated by the spirit of 
careless disregard of the sense of the whole. The individual free- 
dom has got its check, but it gets a better and truer expression 
through the communistic spirit. The individual lives the life of 
the whole. The more life is inspired this way, the more the indi- 
vidual begins to live the cosmic life with its wider sympathies. 
He enjoys the dignity of life in a better sense through the spirit 
of the whole. And therefore others feel a natural attraction for 
him as the better and the wider life is enjoyed in his company. 
In this way the head of the family and the society get a superior 
status and cognition. 

But this superiority does not produce the sense of isolation and 
aloofness. The sense of separateness which springs up from an 
exaggerated self-consciousness can have no place in a form of so- 
ciety which is based upon the spirit of voluntary sacrifice in- 
spired by the sense of identity. Where the being is influenced by 
the deeper perception and life of Truth, the sense of aloofness 
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can never make its headway. The sense of the whole kills the 
stiffness of our being and makes it responsive to the play of life 
in the small and the great. Such a delicate soul cannot claim 
isolation, far less demand separateness. The better life and the 
wider vision beget finer sympathies, and it is, therefore, natural 
that, where life has its finest expression, attraction thereto will 
be greatest. Wise men are the salt of the universe, they at- 
tract by the dignity of their life and the harmony of their being. 
Because they perceive more, they serve more, they do more. A 
tendency naturally develops in society to establish a race of men 
who become the torch-bearers of Truth and the standard-bearers 
of service. Such men are the natural guardians of humanity. 
The principle of reciprocity and harmony determines the rela- 
tions between the different social types and between the differ- 
ent stages of life. The householder and the wanderer represent 
apparently the contraries in social life. They are as it were the 
extremes in social organism. The one follows vita activa, the 
other, vila negativa. The one represents the positive pole, the 
other the negative pole, as it were, in social life, but the apparent 
conflict is resolved because life in society is not deflected from 
the law of harmony and equilibrium. The wanderer helps the 
householder with his wisdom and vision, the householder serves 
him with bare necessaries of life. In a healthy organism it is not 
possible for the units to follow the same path, but all the units 
are influenced by the spirit of charity and mutual service which 
keep up the healthy tone of social life. The law of harmony 
counterbalances the evil effect of the extreme one-sidedness of 
the composite members of the society. A householder and the 
wanderer thus help each other. Light can never be separated 
from life. Light extinguishes without life. Life does not shine 
without light. 
The Upanishads bear evidence to the existence of different so- 
cial types, the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya repre- 
senting the intellectual class, the warrior class, and the trading 
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class. But in the fluid life of society, these types do not live in 
exclusiveness. They feel the unity of life, social and cosmic. 
They live in concord. If there are types, they rise out of the 
necessities to meet the different demands in social life—the ex- 
clusiveness is, therefore, more apparent than real and cannot 
exist where the flow of life is free and easy. But even in the free 
adaptation in life some selective process becomes a necessity, 
otherwise the social values and social purposes cannot be real- 
ized and achieved. The different classes in society have differ- 
ent creative ideals and conservative values; for in the economy 
of life the one singular type cannot exhaust the creative ideals 
and values of the race. Distinctive types must grow in speciali- 
zation to serve the social life in its infinite expressions. A well- 
regulated society needs to have different types of individuals. 

But the process of specialization in society is not and cannot 
be absolute and there can be no permanence of types in the 
fluidity of life. Community of interests in thinking and adapta- 
tion has every tendency to create a fellowship which eventually 
passes into marked social types. Thinking produces different 
casts of mind, and life naturally has its varied expressions 
through these casts. But this does not plead for the eternally 
fixed types in society. And the special interests and thinking 
cannot divide humanity into classes; for the unifying links are 
greater than the separating demands. The social life naturally 
finds outlets through diverse channels but the same juice of life 
fills all. Necessities separate them, but life unites them. 

And even if there had been social types, meeting the different 
kinds of social needs, the division in the time of Upanishad was 
not hard and fast. The members of the intellectual class used to 
approach the members of the warrior class for initiation into 
spiritual truths and esoteric wisdom (see Kausitakhi Upan- 
ishad). There was no stiffness in the adaptation of life. Every- 
thing was free, everything was easy in the harmonious adjust- 
ment of claims and rights.: No one would encroach upon the 
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sacred rights of others, as habits, duties, customs, and codes 
were different in the different types—but these adaptations 
would not have a blinding and inelastic effect upon the soul. 
And there would have been free interchange and intercourse of 
wider ideas in which everybody seemed to have been interested. 
And for this the consideration of superiority or inferiority of 
types would not arise at all. In fact, the ancients seemed to have 
shown a better appreciation and kindlier understanding of the 
social life in that they were alive to the sense of universal ethos 
and would value the free life of this ethos which inspires the life 
of the whole. The sense of superiority or inferiority of types can- 
not arise for the specialization of function, cannot blind us to the 
deeper intuitions of the soul and the finer rhythm of the mind. 
Humanity has some priceless possessions in command—art, lit- 
erature, poetry, philosophy—and however preoccupied life may 
be in meeting the special demands of the situations, life has its 
promise of its inward music, and harmony and intuition for all. 
Life distributes its blessings of wisdom and immortality evenly, 
and everyone can get them if they are only anxious to receive 
them. They are the priceless common treasures of humanity 
and in them humanity is ever united, and in them humanity 
realizes its integrity. 

These are questions that affect the minor moral problems 
in life. But the main problem is the summum bonum in life. 
About the problem of swmmum bonum the Upanishads exhibit 
a conception, not of progress or perfection, but of liberation 
based as it is upon a unique conception of Being. 

In the Upanishads, Truth is a greater concept than value, and 
the value as satisfying personal needs has been lost sight of in 
truth as the essence of being. 


II. MORAL IDEAS 


The Upanishads emphasize Truth more than value. The 
ethics in the sense of seeking perfection or realizing a pleasing 
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state of consciousness or all-embracing happiness of the totality 
cannot find a place in the Upanishads. Delight has been sought, 
but it is no delight in the psychological or ethical sense. 

The value-concept is always associated with personality, and 
since the Upanishads are not keen about it, the ethics of per- 
sonality cannot find its full expression in the Upanishads. Ethics 
in the sense of a will-culture has a place in it in the sense that 
now before long the will is to be sacrificed for a will-less bliss. 

And naturally so, for the Upanishads do not set much value 
upon personality. Their main end has been to go beyond the 
claims of personal self to find Eternal Truth. Truth and value 
have not been reconciled. Truth is the summit of existence, 
value belongs to the life of concentration. The only value that 
counts is the value of Truth, and therefore Truth must be 
reached by all means. 

Moral life has its limitation. It implies a division and an op- 
position in our nature. To set up a duality in our nature is to 
invite a constant conflict and is to ignore the completeness of 
Truth. It has been almost a commonplace in ethics that moral- 
ity lies in the spiritualization of Nature’s forces, so that ulti- 
mately the dualities and the contrarieties of moral life may be 
finally resolved. Moral discord is replaced by spiritual concord. 
The conflict between nature and spirit is finally dissolved. And 
this harmony between the two, or the mastery of spirit over na- 
ture, is hailed as the cheerful and happy promise of life. This 
is supposed to be the greatest message that life teaches. This 
gives the greatest satisfaction, as it does justice to the composite 
parts of our being. The spirit conquers its conqueror, nature. 
But it is not strictly a conquest—the spirit finds in nature, not 
its rival antagonist, but its helpmate to its expression in the 
physical and biological plane. And hence the greatest value is 
attached to the concord between nature and spirit. Value can 
be, therefore, strictly set up in this effort of self-expression of 
spirit through nature because there is a harmonization after a 
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confusion, an attainment after a struggle. Value has indeed a 
meaning that way. To that which is complete in itself and full 
in itself cannot be attributed this kind of value. Creation of 
beauty and holiness implies an effort, and effort implies opposi- 
tion, contraries, conflict, tension in being. However attractive 
this ideal of moralization of our nature appears, it will be a 
ceaseless effort ; for the complete moralization will invite its own 
death and own end. Moralization cannot be complete; it is an 
unceasing process which always is to be. Morality has no mean- 
ing apart from this conflict, and whatever harmony it may 
reach, nature cannot completely cease to act and create con- 
fusion, for this means the cessation of the active spirit to shape 
nature according to its own ends. Hence morality is essentially 
a value that has its root, growth, and development so long as the 
duality of nature and spirit exists. Pure spirit has no morality 
so to speak. It is amoral, since it is complete. 

The Upanishads, therefore, do not emphasize the value con- 
cept, for value is sought by the self when it becomes creative, 
but it has no meaning for itself in its completeness. Truth is 
completeness. It does not find anything true besides itself. It 
is self-contained. Hence it does not stir to creative ends or pur- 
poses. The true ideal is the ideal of completeness. And truth 
is to be realized by denying or transcending the relativities of 
life and by forsaking its consequences, however attractive and 
glorious. 

The ideal of liberation is to get above the creative nature of 
our being and to understand its completeness in itself. The crea- 
tive urge is the index of limitation. And liberation is to get 
above all sorts of limitations, not by magnifying our will and 
cultivating all-embracive love, but by realizing that spirit is 
essentially transcendent. Liberation represents the seeking of 
the transcendence of life. This transcendence gives us the sense 
of its completeness. It impresses us with its fulness and teaches 
us to look upon the urges of expression as limitations and par- 
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tialities and not Truth. Liberation is then a freedom from the 
partialities and relativities of life. They are denied in order that 
the fulness and the transcendence can be lived. It is not then 
the denial of Truth and life, though it is the complete denial of 
the partialities. Liberation is not then death; it is life in its ful- 
ness free from illusions and falsities. 

The goal of life is not the realization of values but the attain- 
ment of Truth. Value attracts, Truth endures. Truth is the 
summit of Being, and, therefore, the true value can live in 
Truth. Partialities do not satisfy life, however delightful they 
may be, however chastened, fine, their urges may be. And com- 
pleteness denies moralization and ethics. 

This ideal of Impersonal Truth in the Upanishads has led 
some to think that the Upanishads have really no ethics. The 
very basis of ethical life is personality, but the Upanishads in 
denying the truth of personality have really disestablished the 
very foundation of ethics. This charge would be true if personal- 
ity has a place in complete truth, and if the moral person be real 
in anabsolute sense. The absolute is unique. It transcends per- 
sonality. 

III. THE MORAL AND THE AMORAL 


The Upanishads, indeed, establish no such conception of 
moral personality and moral progress. Such morality is strictly 
possible in the life of concentration where the law of contrariety 
rules: but none can conceive such a contrariety in the absolute 
which is beyond all expression, beyond all self-alienation. The 
one is impersonal and therefore the one is beyond all conception 
of progress and personality. Morality is strictly a virtue that 
obtains in the world contrariety and values, but certainly not in 
the impersonal absolute. The Upanishads do not deny the 
creative ideals of life, life’s urges and life’s purpose. But the 
Upanishads are more alive to the truth that creative urges are 
cosmic and subserve cosmic purpose or ends. And even then, the 
creative activity is more spontaneous than volitional. The 
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ethical end is true to the person, but the cosmic end is reached 
when the sense of the person is transcended and the spontaneous 
creative flow of life becomes vividly apparent before the seeker. 
The moment the truth of the cosmic creation is realized, the 
usual idea of moral life is set aside. Life in its amoral aspect 
becomes clear and apparent. The cosmic life transcends the 
conflicts of moral life, and viewed from this point the impellings 
and urges of life appear in a new color. Life becomes more than 
personality, and the stream of life in its perpetuity is felt to be 
unceasingly creative of beauties, holiness, symmetry, harmony, 
but life itself transcends them in its own being. These are ideals 
that divinity inspired, but is not divinity a set-up ideal in the 
free flow of life? Life is amoral and alogical—it can create these 
values in the course of becoming, but it passes beyond them. 
It is indifferent to what it creates, for creation is limitation, it is 
a restraint, it is, as it were, a reflex course in the free flow of life. 
But life is unceasing. It is ever creative, though it ever tran- 
scends creation. 

Understood in this sense the Upanishads certainly set up the 
amoral standard of life and expression, and because of this, they 
see the value in the release of life from the restrictions of ethics 
and in the fulness of expression. And this attitude has allowed 
a higher vision and a better adaptation. 

Every form and mode of expression now gets a new meaning. 
It is read as a wave in the cosmic life. The finite purpose and 
setting are lost in the infinite purpose and cosmic setting. Our 
instinctive move and action are no longer set aside as positively 
injurious, harmful, and baneful to a moral and religious growth 
—they are looked upon as serving cosmic purpose and ends. A 
new joy, a new sense of freedom and freshness, the true resur- 
rection in the continual renewal of life, is held up before us. The 
fettered sense of a limited life living through conflicts and 
struggles is replaced by the free sense of a re-creating life. The 
creative ideal and force are unceasing and cosmic: they have 
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no particular values, though values are set upon them. The in- 
sistence upon value delimits what is unlimited. Value is eventu- 
ally humanistic ideal. It sees a section of the infinite life bound 
up in certain relations with certain meanings. But it loses 
the zest of life. It fails to appreciate its fluidity, its cosmic stir- 
rings, its perpetuity and evenness—its rejuvenation, its per- 
petual renewal. 

The Upanishads have then shown due regard to the duties and 
activities of the different stations of life as well as emphasized 
the transcendence of life and spirit. In this blessed union of 
moral realism and idealism lie their real value as gospels of life. 
They are alive to the value and importance of every move, to 
every form of insistence in the economy of life, and at the same 
time they seem anxious to find out their cosmic importance. A 
healthy detachment as well as a helpful enjoyment have been 
combined in the concrete life of seeking. The duties are differ- 
ent in the situations of life, but the main spring of adaptation 
has been a detached enjoyment. The attitude of detachment, 
which keeps up the spirit of self-consciousness, can evaluate 
properly the different ends of life and can read and find out 
their meaning and purpose in cosmic sense and guide their 
adaptation and adjustment properly. The seeker develops in 
him intuitions (moral) which appraise the values of the different 
lines of conduct, their place in the adaptation of life, and their 
influence upon the final ideal of Truth. 

The spirit of detachment keeps up the freshness of life and 
leads on to final transcendence. Life’s beauties and dignities 
are enjoyed more in detachment than in seeking—for detach- 
ment effects a release from the values of immediate ends and 
keeps up the self-consciousness in its even continuity. The self- 
conscious gratification takes away the sting from it. It can no 
longer blind us to its pleasures and attractions. Detachment 
enables us to find the inner meanings of nature’s urges and to 
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reveal their cosmic values. And thus finally it helps us to read 
the new meaning in the release of nature’s forces. 

In this sense duty shines with a new light, with a new purpose. 
It is not sacrificed or neglected. Celibacy and married life, 
active life, and a life of complete silence have found a place in 
the adjustment of life, for every one of them is the expression of 
life either in preparation or in service in contemplation or in 
wisdom. Conflict this is not, for each has a place at a proper 
time, each comes out of an imperative demand of life. Life is 
not to be sacrificed. It cannot be sacrificed. Its fine oscillations 
are to be felt, and its completeness is to be enjoyed. 


SANSKRIT COLLEGE, CALCUTTA 





OUGHTNESS AND ORDER" 
T. V. SMITH 


F SOCIETY is to be morally grounded, conscience must be 
implemented. This problem of implementation might 
mean (1) how to procure consistent obedience to it, (2) 

how to guarantee that conscience, when obeyed, will get its 
possessor what he wants, and (3) how to prove that its claim 
that one action is better than another is as a matter of fact true. 
Of these three, the most important for ethical theory is the last. 
But assuming for present purposes that this most important 
truth claim of moral judgments must be disallowed? what is to 
prevent our espousal of the implementability of conscience in 
senses (1) or (2) or both? Truth lost, not all need necessarily be 
lost. Why worry over truth if we can (2) get what we want? 
Why worry over wants or truth if, without either, we can (1) 
maximize rightness? Perhaps conscience ought to be obeyed, 
even though a fiction; surely social order must be maintained, 
even though its price come high in unsatisfied desires. Nor need 
such a retort be taken to represent merely a momentary irrita- 
tion on the part of a plain man discouraged over dialectics. 
Moral theory has met again and again the preference of men for 
the loaves and fishes of the moral life rather than for its truth. 
And truth may for a fact be a luxury rather than a necessity, if 
by definition it be divorced from the life of value. He who in 
an idealistic moment would deny all this should remember 
Plato, himself the’ greatest idealist, but one who knew much 
about life and something about men and government. It was 


t From a forthcoming book, entitled Individual Conscience and Social Order. 

2 It is this matter that is argued out in the book—argued out to this end: truth must 
be either, with idealists and realists, intuitive discernment or, with pragmatists, predic- 
tion. Direct discernment that one alternative of action is better than another is impos- 
sible; and prediction is not truth. See Leo Abraham’s article herein for a criticism of 
ethical intuitionism, p. 37. 
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he who declared in the Republic that “our rulers will find a con- 
siderable dose of falsehood and deceit necessary for the good 
of their subjects.”’ This principle he reaffirms in the book of his 
matured wisdom. ‘“The view,” he says, “‘which identifies the 
pleasant and the just and the good and the noble has an excel- 
lent moral and religious tendency And even supposing 
this were otherwise, and not as the argument has proved, still 
the lawgiver, who is worth anything, if he ever ventures to tell 
a lie to the young for their good, could not invent a more useful 
lie than this, or one which will have a better effect in making 
them do what is right, not on compulsion but voluntarily.”’4 Not 
only, however, does he instigate the lie for conscience’s sake, 
but he also suppresses the truth for the same noble end. “I 
would inflict the heaviest penalties,” says he, ‘“‘on any one in 
all the land who should dare to say that there are bad men who 
lead pleasant lives, or that the profitable and gainful is one 
thing, and the just another.”’ Nor let us too easily think that 
such injunctions reflect either cynicism or despair on Plato’s 


part. It was his social realism which drove him to such indirec- 
tion. His justification both for going beyond and for stopping 
short of the truth was reverence for truth itself. He puts it 
simply to befit a great thought: “Stranger,” said he, “Truth 

. . is a noble thing and a lasting, but a thing of which men 


are hard to be persuaded.’”* 


Shall we not, then, follow Plato’s realism and Pragmatism’s 
idealism and implement conscience with either (1) obedience to 
it or (2) proper rewards for right-doing? There is nothing to 
prevent our turning back to some such second best in our quest 
for implementation unless it be the motivation. That the moti- 
vation is not wholly lacking is certain, moreover, from our ad- 
mission of the importance of both the alternatives proposed. To 
take a look at the potency of this proposal and yet to abbreviate 
our inquiry, I desire to discuss these other two implementations 


3 Republic 459. 4 Laws 663. 5 Ibid. 662. 6 Thid. 663. 
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of conscience around the major conscience dictum in the social 
field, i.e., around the demand for equality.’ 


I 


To implement conscience as equality demand in sense (1) 
would require steadfast obedience to the equality ideal through- 
out the social order. Whether the claim can be implemented in 
that sense depends upon how near men can and will act upon 
the judgment that equality ought to prevail. So vague, how- 
ever, is the demand itself that it will be worth our while to de- 
tail somewhat the problem involved in this approach. There 


7 We take the equality ideal as an example in order to focus in a social discussion 
upon the what of conscience dictation rather than upon its less rewarding that. But we 
would and do take our illustration seriously at the same time. No reader familiar with 
the history of modern ethics will fail to see why we take it seriously. For even if we 
overlook the burden of Christian ethics, we cannot forget the moral to be drawn from 
the convergence of modern rigorism and utilitarianism upon equality as the main 
legacy of ethical to social theory. Consider Kant, the connoisseur of conscience, and 
Bentham, who called it ‘‘a thing of fictitious existence, supposed to occupy a seat in the 
mind” (Deontology, I, 137). Kant sets out determined to emancipate himself from every 
vestige of the empirical; to vindicate absolute freedom; and at length to confirm the 
adequacy of the completely a priori. But we hear from him as the final deliverance of 
the a priori conscience the categorical demand that every person be treated equally as 
an end, never as mere means. Bentham, on the other hand, sets out determined to have 
nothing of a priori morality; committed to determinism; satisfied that ‘virtue is a ficti- 
tious entity”; intent upon the moral supremacy of hedonism. ‘‘Give me the human sen- 
sibilities,” cried he, ‘“—joy and grief, pain and pleasure—and I will create a moral 
world” (ibid., II, 10). In fact, he goes so far as to say that “‘to prove that the immoral 
action is a miscalculation of self-interest . . . . is the purpose of the intelligent moralist. 
Unless he can do this he does nothing” (ibid., I, 12, 13). But Bentham, too, ends by at- 
taching to the greatest-happiness principle, which he borrowed, as his own contribution 
thereto the final word in egalitarian emphasis—‘‘each to count for one and nobody for 
more than one.” 

Anyone can see for himself that Kant’s moral philosophy is a complete metaphysical 
grounding of the principle of equality, under the final affirmation of good will as the only 
unequivocal good; and Bentham’s is a complete antimetaphysical grounding of the 
same principle, under what may well be the final formula for social impartiality. Their 
systems—and with them in, little is left out of modern ethical theory—both eventuate 
as stark equalitarianism: Kant’s in a kingdom of equal ends, Bentham’s in a democracy 
of equal citizens. With one believing in conscience, and one not, that was, nevertheless, 
what ought to prevail as the principle of social order—equalitarianism. 

Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics is of course the concrete outwriting of this rapproche- 
ment, and, as its author wished, may well stand to modern minds as an enduring articula- 
tion of the conscience of Christendom. 
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seem to be four stages of social oughtness with reference to 
equality: (1) all men ought to be equally considered (if not 
considered equal) in the formulation of all rules for joint action; 
(2) the resulting rules ought to be equally applied, or not ap- 
plied, to all concerned; (3) opportunities at the benefits arising 
under the rules ought to be of equal access to all; and (4) bene- 
fits themselves ought to be equally distributed to all. Let us ex- 
amine in turn these several demands with reference to their 
availability in practice. 

1. This first form of the equality demand is the absolute sine 
qua non of democratic theory. It was the violation of it against 
which the democratic movement arose as a protest, and it is the 
affirmation of it that has been fundamental to every democratic 
charter. The doctrine of consent is the concrete outwriting of 
this most general demand of conscience. Difficult, however, as 
the literal application of that doctrine is initially, its difficulty 
increases with the years until it becomes utterly impossible save 
with major modifications. Even if all men would and could be 
got to consent to the setting up of a regimen, there would be 
infants then and there who could not consent. These infants 
would grow up into men after the order was already operating. 
Though they did not consent, they must accept, if the order is 
to continue. And with the original generation dead, everybody 
would be in the same condition as the original infants. The first 
modification of the doctrine of consent as the test of the basic de- 
mand for equality is, therefore, that silence gives consent. We 
may state it as the doctrine of passive consent. The limit of 
tolerance marks the range of this type of consent. That is, 
everybody consents to an established order who does not openly 
rebel against it. The democratic consensus, then, at bottom 
turns out to be an agreement not to do, rather than to do. Or it 
would perhaps be more accurate still, as indicating the pre- 
dominance of the passive element, to say that it is the absence 
of agreement to protest rather than presence of agreement to 
accept the inherited order. Men come and go, but society goes 
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right on; and it is this continuity of the one over the discon- 
tinuity of the other which constitutes the first and greatest ob- 
stacle to the realization in practice of the democratic theory of 
equality. In fact, with the consent which is absolutely basic 
reduced to absence of effective protest, it is hardly too much to 
say that the demand of conscience on which democracy finally 
rests must always remain in large part a demand rather than a 
realization. To get implemented in this sense conscience has to 
submit to a process of formalization which takes it almost be- 
yond recognition. 

The absolute right of revolution in democratic theory, and the 
more equivocal but never wholly absent right of disobedience to 
law in the name of conscience, 2 ce the final safeguards, though 
it may well be noted that each of them operates more against the 
abuse of the form than for the realization of the substance of the 
equality ideal. It is this irremediable recalcitrance of the social 
to the full demands of the subjective, that is, to the private con- 
science, which Mr. Niebuhr’ celebrates in his antithesis of ‘‘mor- 
al man” and “immoral society.” The antithesis hardly means 
more, however, than that it is easier to make than to obey de- 
mands. If the measure of morality be the capacity of conscience 
to make demands, then man is perfect or next to perfect; but 
if the individual’s morality be measured by his willingness and 
ability to obey even his own demands, then he appears as lack- 
ing in morality as is the society which Mr. Niebuhr condemns. 
The truth is that our moral demands far exceed our supply of 
obedience (for individuals and collectivities alike), and thereby 
hangs the chief tale of our moral woe. What characterizes, then, 
this first sociodemotratic dictum of conscience is that it is a 
form which in the nature of the case has never had and perhaps 
never can have a full content. 

2. Even if we cannot be changing our rules all the while in 
order to transform passive into genuine consent, we have, never- 
theless, the demand in the name of conscience that the rules that 

® Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
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prevail should be applied equally to all. Following the great 
recession of conscience from perfectionistic form, this is its sec- 
ond sweeping “ought.”” Every denunciation of the perfect de- 
creases, however, the operational effectiveness of the near-per- 
fect. What really makes it impossible to be always changing 
basic rules (e.g., constitutional provisions) in order to vivify con- 
sent is the body of preferential rights which grows up around 
those who for a consideration give a differentially active con- 
sent to the maintenance of an order. These rights, accepted as 
preferential by our second demand, operate as special forms of 
privilege inside which the rules are applied. Between those of 
similar status there may be something like an equalitarian ap- 
plication of the rules; but between those of different status, espe- 
cially if the discrepancy be wide—culturally, economically, or 
religiously—the demand remains a demand. The Mormon con- 
science, or the pacifist conscience, cannot be accorded equality 
before the Constitution; for, as Justice Sutherland has it, on the 
one side, ‘‘we are a Christian people,’”’ but, on the other side, 
“we are a Nation with the duty to survive.’ The one inter- 
pretation foredooms the Mormon conscience, the other fore- 
dooms the pacifist conscience. But inside the application of the 
rules, says the objector, surely this does not apply. We reply: 
With changing emphasis, it applies everywhere.” The con- 
sciousness of class which rules out some, distinguishes between 
others inside the rules. The Negro in the South, the Jew in 
Nazi Germany, the radical everywhere—for these such equality 
before the law as prevails is even more formal than is equality at 
initiating law under the doctrine of passive consent. 

3. Though, then, we must grant rules of partiality and partial 
applications of these not impartial rules, may we not still, in the 
third place, achieve equal access to the opportunities arising 
under the rules of the social game when it is well played? That 


* MacIntosh v. United States, 283 U.S. 605-35. 
For a neat application of this principle to the League of Nations, see Lasswell’s 
article herein, p. 68. 
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we should have equal access is clearly a demand of conscience, 
and it has been hoped realizable even when the foregoing de- 
mands were acknowledged in large part perfectionistic. Equal- 
ity of opportunity has been the ringing cry of all classes in at 
least our democratic set-up. But any approach to the realiza- 
tion of that idea has been slow indeed. We really need not argue 
the perfectionistic character of this cry when, on the one side, 
we remember the former recessions we have made from equality 
in order to achieve the social rules and the enforcement of them 
we now have and, on the other side, remember the natural in- 
equalities of men as regards intelligence, strength, cunning, and 
forbearance. Nature would have rendered largely illusory this 
form of the equality demand if society had not." 

4. It is indeed the recognition of this traitorous réle played by 
nature which orients the last demand made in the name of the 
democratic conscience—the demand that the benefits of the so- 
cial order ought to be distributed equally to all. This must be 
made to mean, of course, since it is a serious demand, that the 
distribution ought to be kept as well as made equal. It would 
clearly do little good merely to make benefits equal; for what 
has made them unequal would quickly make them unequal 
again. We have seen that this is a perpetration in which the re- 
sponsibility is widespread, ranging all the way from society to 
nature and leaving few if any untagged as participants in its 
ranging. How to keep equal what all of us, including nature, 
have participated in making and thus far keeping unequal is a 
task the effective conditions of which one discover the less, the 
more he thinks about them. 

Enough has been said upon these four forms of the equality 
demand to make clear that the degree to which conscience as an 
equalitarian judge can be obeyed, i.e., implemented in sense (1), 
is very disappointing indeed. As pay for all our analytic pains 
we learn not only that conscience as truth claim is not demon- 
strably true, but also as action director is sadly lacking in full- 


1 Professor Taeusch’s study herein suggests interesting social obstacles to any equali- 
tarian thrust, this side of nature’s stand (p. 23). 
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bodied substance. And the villain of our sad tale is none other 
than Nature herself: villainous not only in making men unequal 
in every way one can specifically think of, but doubly villainous 
in so constituting men that they must affirm as duty what she 
has made it impossible for them fully to perform. The villain 
located, however, whom shall we treat as the hero of this tale of 
conscience? The communist, without a doubt: he is the hero 
of our tale. It is he who takes this social fiction of the moral life 
and sets out to make it true. It is he who has taken Rousseau’s 
democratic advice much more seriously than ever democrat took 
it: “It is precisely because the force of circumstances tends con- 
tinually to destroy equality that the force of legislation should 
always tend to its maintenance.’’** He proposes on a cosmos- 
blessed pilgrimage of faith to sweep back through each step of 
our four recessions, liquidating as he goes our timidity in the 
presence of facts, until in the spirit of no concession whatsoever 
to nature or existing society he affirms as the one and only goal 
of man a social order completely equalitarian. “Equality which 
is formal” is in the event transmuted, as Lenin’s phrase goes, 
“to equality which is real.’ 

This hero differs from us more timid ones in being as pre- 
sumptuous in action as we are in judgment: he has the courage 
of his convictions. His heroism is measured by a realism of 
means as robust as the perfectionism of his ends. A ruthless 
dictatorship of a triumphant class in order to abolish coercion 
and to initiate classlessness! Through this full realism of utter 
idealism the communist is at last to achieve what with reference 
to all others he affirms to be impossible or, if possible, despicable 
—the voluntary surrender of power by a triumphant class.“ 
After all these marvels, not to say miracles, of both the natural 
and the social world, we are quite prepared for this final and 
crowning abdication of even the coercion of oughtness; for Marx 

12 Social Contract (Everyman ed.), p. 46. 

"3 State and Revolution, chap. v. 

% Lenin’s words are: ‘he who gives up something voluntarily is ‘worthy’ of being 


deprived not only of his influence but also of his right to exist” (Collected Works of 
V. I. Lenin, XXI1: Bk. I, p. 143). 
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states the final principle of social order magically midway be- 
tween the imperative and the declarative mood: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” If 
from an outside point of view one be inclined to suspect that this 
equivocal mood is really optative, he must remember that from 
an inside point of view, if it be optative, it has the cosmos to 
back it up. Meantime the imperative of dictatorship is in order, 
and the declarative is the full measure of confidence born when 
microcosm and macrocosm get together. Certainly we have in 
the action of the communist operating the further faith of Rous- 
seau. Rousseau says: 


He who dares to undertake the making of a people’s institutions ought 
to feel himself capable, so to speak, of changing human nature, of trans- 
forming each individual, who is by himself a complete and solitary whole, 
into part of a greater whole from which it in a manner receives his life and 
being; of altering man’s constitution for the purpose of strengthening it; 
and of substituting a partial and moral existence for the physical and 
independent existence nature has conferred on us all. He must, in a word, 
take away from man his own resources and give him instead new ones 
alien to him, and incapable of being made use of without the help of other 


Before this colossal job, the democrat has said, “We ought’’; the 
communist says, ‘‘Let’s go.”” He is the democrat’s equalitarian 
conscience matured into action. 

Honoring this hero, as we do, for his courage, his judgment 
gives us pause. His utter willingness to implement conscience 
in our sense (1) by enforcing obedience to it regardless of price 


5 Ibid., p. 35. 

© The communist, it is clear, is assisted in this task by having through his mirror- 
theory of mind come to believe that the equality demand of conscience is implemented 
in our sense (3), i.e., is true. Any doubt arising from the discrepancy between affirma- 
tion and future fulfilment are easily allayed by means of his theory of revolutionary 
practice as the truth of conscience claims. For development of Lenin’s theory of mind, 
see Vol. XILI of his Collected Works: Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, pp. 80 ff. For 
his frankness in admitting ignorance regarding the where, when, and how of the “higher 
stage or phase of Communism,” which is the end of all and the justification of all, see 
State and Revolution, chap. v. It is a phase, says he, ‘‘which no one has ever promised, or 
even thought of ‘introducing,’ for the reason that, generally speaking, it cannot be ‘in- 
troduced.’ ” It comes, when it comes, of its own weight and accord. 
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has set a critical reaction in our minds, not more against our 
hero, however, than against conscience itself. The gladness of 
the communist, indeed of every deeply conscience-stricken per- 
son, to use means qualitatively contradictory to the ends al- 
leged as justification for them, deepens an ever recurring suspi- 
cion that conscience, though priding itself as the embodiment of 
right against might, is really an oblique push for power.” We 
cannot escape the feeling that careful inspection would reveal in 
the inwards of the individual something answering to and 
grounding what the communist finds in present, and Niebuhr 
in every, society—an immoral element in the very citadel of 
morality itself. Communism urges upon us all to become what 
we have hated the governing classes for being, pushers for pow- 
er, until we have enough power to put down the powerful as 
they have put us down. It asks us to seek peace through war, 
classlessness through class struggle, love through hate; and it 
asks us to do it in the name of conscience fortified by cosmos. 
These striking paradoxes lead us to add to the four partial fail- 
ures of the equalitarian conscience another failure which ex- 
ceeds, if indeed it does not condition, them all. If this failure is 
as crucial as it seems to us, it will not only finally confirm our 
belief that conscience can never be implemented in sense (1), 
i.e., can never be fully obeyed, but will show us aiso how and 
why it cannot be implemented in sense (2), i.e., can never get 
the rewards it seeks. 


II 


The demand which conscience makes for equality seems al- 
ways to carry by full implication one exception, namely, itself. 
The judge who orders the courtroom cleared does not think to 
include himself among those who must go. The standpoint of 
judging is itself an exceptional standpoint, carrying the breath 
of omniscience if not also a temporary illusion of omnipotence. 


Even the astute Bishop’s immortal epigram discloses in aspiration the power pedi- 
gree of conscience: ‘‘Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” Absolutely so! 
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Conscience in the moment of decision becomes “‘a practical ab- 
solute.” It enjoins upon all the benevolence of equality, but 
renders itself radically unbenevolent in assuming such superior- 
ity as to dispose of all others as though it knew more about their 
good than they themselves know. It may be right, of course, 
but that’s more than it can ever know. Plato’s modest state- 
ment, though not his superior assumption, may be commended 
as of final worth just here. “‘No man’s nature,” he says, “‘is able 
to know what is best for human society; or knowing, always 
able and willing to do what is best.’"* Our main purpose at this 
juncture, however, is not to reattack the truth claim of con- 
science, but to indicate the contradiction involved in a supe- 
rior’s prescribing universal equality. In excepting itself, con- 
science becomes the final denier of what it affirms: there can be 
no equality while one usurps the pontifical réle of arbiter for 
either the judgments or the actions of all.” Since conscience will 
not, or cannot, obey itself, it is not likely to beget obedience on 
the part of others; for the conscience of every man likewise ex- 
cepts itself in passing judgment upon all others. The full pathos 
of the contradiction is seen in that ancient judgment against 
all judges: “Judge not that ye be not judged”—that from one 
who was thereby invoking universal judgment against all judg- 
ers except himself. 

In the light of this observation the obliquity thrust upon so- 
ciety by the communist and by every reformer, for that matter, 
looks suspiciously like an externalization of an indigenous stain 
in conscience itself. The moralists have all allowed for a dual 
nature in man, though with his more egoistic side they have 
usually contrasted his conscience. The more forthright moral- 
ists, however, like Bishop Butler and Henry Sidgwick, to men- 
tion two, have taken both aspects of his nature into conscience 


8 Laws 875. 

19 If we accept a common logical view that no judgment can meaningfully be con- 
strued to be about itself (see especially the ‘‘vicious-circle principle,” Whitehead and 
Russell, Principia Mathematica, Vol. I, chap. ii, pp. 37 ff.), then logic makes the final 
case against the ethics of equality. 
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itself and have held that to realize the self is as much a duty as to 
serve others. This is, without a doubt, the sounder view of the 
matter. For this reason we set our own interpretation upon the 
convenient classifications furnished us by the psychoanalysts. 
They have tended to equate conscience with superego (social re- 
straints),”” which but perpetuates the older and less revealing 
practice of the moralists. Now, not every aspect of society 
weaves itself into the soul of an individual as accepted restraint. 
The individual’s sensitivity, even when not his will, sets the 
limits, positive and negative, for the influence of society upon 
him. The élan vital, then, which functions through the superego 
is the same libido (id) with which the individual met society and 
differentially accepted its impositions. And the ego is not some- 
thing new and alien entering from above or even slipping 
around the id and the superego. It is what the id has become by 
its own push through and around the superego. Since there is 
continuity here, and since there is clearly a nisus toward unity, 
it seems sounder all the way around to identify conscience 
with the continuous push for unity and through inner unity for 
outer power. But it pushes through the variegated self to give 
unity and direction and it pushes against other personalities to 
assimilate their orbits to its own. It is basically egoistic, but the 
infiltration through superego influences always colors it with 
some altruistic strains. Its predisposition to judge universally, 
but to except itself from the judgment, is clear evidence that its 
altruism, i.e., its order impulse, is ego-centric. Conscience as 
equalitarian demand bids to organize the world communistically 
around its individual leadership, just as it bids to engulf the ego 
in its power drive for unity. As it fails of its outer objective 
through self-contradiction, so it fails of its inner goal. As only 
the importantly active aspect of consciousness, it is always 
watched by consciousness as contemplative. Around this fact 
can be elaborated a theory of aesthetic compensation to the self 


2 For explanation of this psychoanalytic terminology see Professor H. D. Lasswell’s 
article herein, p. 71 n. 
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for the failure of its active member, and around this fact we 
wish presently to weave modestly a hypothesis of the self’s 
catharsis from its power curse. 

The failure of conscience to get implemented in sense (1), i.e., 
to get fully obeyed, would ordinarily be enough to spell failure 
of implementation in sense (2), i.e., to reap the rewards of obedi- 
ence. But we now see how and why it could not reap the re- 
wards, even if obeyed; for it claims incompatible rewards. It 
seeks the satisfaction of being equal and only equal with all 
others—“‘each to count for one and nobody for more than one”’ 
—and the satisfaction of prescribing the rules for the interrela- 
tions of all the ones. It is incorrigibly the judge from a vantage 
where it, save ex post facto, is not among the judged. It could 
not be itself and surrender this prerogative. With Max Stirner, 
it must cry that “nothing is more to me than myself.’’* The 
mystery of conscience is not, then, in its claim for special privi- 
lege, its drive for power; that is the nature of life from elemental 
spontaneity to final duty dictation. “God and mankind,” says 
Stirner again, “have concerned themselves for nothing, for noth- 


ing but themselves. Let me then likewise concern myself for 
myself, who am equally with God the nothing of all others, who 
am my all, who am the only one.” The mystery of conscience, 
if such there be, is in its altruistic streak, its trying to renounce 
the superiority of judging for the equalitarianism which is 
judged. Whence arises this anomaly? 


III 


In turning to this question, we do so in the consciousness of 
having failed of complete implementation of conscience in any 
of our three senses. In disillusion, though not in despair, we 
approach conscience de novo in the spirit of seeing what can be 
made of fictions of conscientiousness and in the determination 
at least of making the most of the available compensations 
for our failure of any and all implementations. The anomaly, to 

The Ego and His Own, p. 6. 2 Tbid., p. 5. 
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which we turn, of the inner contradiction of conscience and the 
incompatibility of the outer rewards which it seeks, may be 
stated so as to consummate the case against conscience, or so as 
to constitute an approach to a new case for conscience. Its im- 
portance, in drawing our argument to a close, justifies both 
forms of statement. As against the integrity of conscience we 
conceive the equality demand as intended to reduce everybody 
else to a level so that the lusty ego hidden behind conscience 
may be complete master of them all. The fitting motto for this 
conception would be, ‘“‘Equalize in order to dominate.” To 
hardened men of the world this conception may hardly appear 
more than a commonplace, though without a doubt its very 
enunciation will give pain to more sensitive spirits. 

By way of elaboration of it, note two fairly obvious facts in 
the world at large. First, the men of action have had the most 
robust consciences of history: the great military chieftains like 
Caesar and Napoleon; successful statesmen like Bismarck and 
Gladstone; modern combinations of the two like Lenin, Musso- 
lini, Hitler. These are names of fame in the gallery of conscience. 
The fact that they have not customarily been thought of in this 
connection, indeed have been oftentimes thought of in general 
as men without consciences, is proof not of their lack of, but of 
the defect of, conscience. Conscience not infrequently perpe- 
trates great harm under the cover of benevolence; and one sign 
of its presence is for others to name malevolence what one him- 
self cannot but call benevolence. Thus the makers of history 
have been treated by the writers of history. It is conscience in 
one that leads him to deny conscience in another, as witness 
again the infamous controversy in early America between Roger 
Williams and John Cotton, neither exceeded in conscientious- 
ness by any man of his time unless it was the other. This leads 
me to the second obvious fact: Conscience is the last enemy 
historically to be vanished in every advance of tolerance. It has 
been so in religious progress; it has been so in political progress; 
it will be so in economic progress. Conscience is the conservator 
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of the outworn and the outgrown. On the defensive it sophisti- 
cates and circumvents the rights of others; on the offensive it 
simply tramples them down. Though shocking at first, on sec- 
ond thought no question could be more natural than the one 
Santayana asks in this connection: 

Is not morality a worse enemy of spirit than immorality? Is it not more 
hopelessly deceptive and entangling? Those romantic poets, for instance, 
whose lives were often so irregular—were they not evidently far more 
spiritual than the good people whom they shocked?”3 


The fanatical conscience frequently associated with back- 
ward religions, and not infrequently with forward nationalisms, 
we have all known and have sufficiently dispraised, though its 
influence in the world we have not yet countered. We know that 
‘it has historically run rivers of blood, and has, even when stop- 
ping short of violence, contracted too narrowly the ranges of 
life. But the conscience of the patrioteer in newer times equally 
invites men to another sacred death, this time in the name of 
nationalism—invites them sheerly on its own unction and ring- 
ing conviction. And now comes Communism and Fascism and 
what other “isms” inviting men in the name of nationalism or 
internationalism, or even of humanity itself, to wade more rivers 
of blood through dictatorships, red or white, black or brown, in 
order to reach—to reach utopias as unvouched for among the 
possibilities of human nature as the humblest fanatic’s con- 
science is unimplemented by any demonstration of truth. 

Seeing all this, one must feel to be worthy the effort to eluci- 
date the notion that the dicta of conscience are just the dicta of 
conscience; that they carry no demonstrable claim upon any- 
body save upon the person who makes them; that the person 
who adduces his conscientious beliefs or feelings as the sole 
reason for other people to modify their conduct is really the 
pathetic person he must not infrequently appear to be. Con- 
vinced that every quest for power is but the outwriting of the 
inner impetuosity of conscience, or of what may in a crisis be- 

%3 Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 84. 
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come conscience, it seems to me a matter of some importance to 
minimize the prestige influence of conscientiousness. If others 
once see that the dictates of conscience are but private feelings 
and thoughts publicly vocalized by the never ending audacity of 
self-elected people, others are likely to treat them as puffs of 
breath, emitted in bad taste (unless they themselves have the 
same thoughts and feelings, or unless these are accompanied by 
more than the show of conscientiousness). There is little doubt 
that the prestige influence of conscientiousness itself is very 
great, and, on the whole, very bad. By destroying faith in the 
self-righteousness of others I have thought to lead men to trust 
themselves. For if it must be conscience, why not one’s own? 


IV 


This question brings us back to the inner life and to the com- 
pensations there available for outer frustrations. Preparatory to 
some slackening of the public prestige of conscientiousness, it is 
wise and in every way possible to enhance its private significance. 


Foreseeing in imagination the day when men might cease to en- 
joy the miseries inflicted upon them in the name of some ex- 
hibitionist raising with his voice his private conscience to a 
public power, and nerving himself to tell others what they ought 
to do, why not encourage men to enjoy their own consciences 
rather than to inflict them upon others? Charity, it is said, 
should begin at home, and if anybody should be made to suffer 
for conscience, why should not the possessor suffer his own? 
Surely no sinner should be disallowed his future merely because 
some saint has had his past. Let us invite men through their 
own contemplative consciousness to enjoy their conscience ten- 
sions as aesthetic material. At any rate this is a nobler prescrip- 
tion than the one that encourages every possessor of a conscience 
to perpetrate upon his neighbors in its name what he will. See- 
ing how the push for power, however cruel, is condoned and 
patronized when it becomes conscience, I am moved to provide 
an antidote; but the only antidote that conscientious people 
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can be got to take is more of conscience. I submit that there 
must be many stout consciences to bring any given stout con- 
science to bay. The illusion of omniscience which leads a man to 
think sentiments worth expressing and pushing merely because 
he is conscientious about them easily leads him also to such 
omnipotence of action as others can be got to allow. On the 
level of conscience sales resistance in the form of stout opposing 
consciences is an indispensability for social order, as Hobbes 
long ago saw and said. Others must be doubly encouraged not 
to follow a man merely because he seems or is conscientious, 
since we are obliged to encourage the man himself to follow his 
conscience. Ruskin’s advice is good without a doubt, but if 
after our best advice a man’s conscience is still the conscience 
of an ass, we still must, if he asks us, encourage him to follow it. 

The grounds upon which we must do this are easily surveyed. 
The drive of conscience is, of course, toward action. Indeed, its 
claim ordinarily takes the form of holding that one action is bet- 
ter than any alternative. Now the fact that that claim cannot 
be demonstrated to be true is certainly reason enough for other 
men not to be drawn into action around the claim itself as 
sanction ; but it is not an adequate reason for the possessor of the 
conscience not to follow it. Indeed, it constitutes reason enough 
why he should follow it as far into action as other men will al- 
low; for just as man’s inner life cannot run completely without 
a governor without landing him in the asylum, so also the life 
of action to which man is called, into which conscience itself 
drives him, must be made unitary. To act at all as a man, one 
must follow a course of action. Any course of action is better 
than none when the occasion exacts and the heat of life is upon 
us. And so since action requires a course amid a field of induce- 
ments, conscience is the penalty we pay for being active animals 
in a world too fertile with clues for action. It is narrowing with- 
out a doubt; but better be narrow and be, than try to be every- 
thing and thus cease to be, a man. Yes, a man must follow his 
conscience inside and outside consciousness if he is to become 
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his best self. But if other men let this obligation which one’s 
conscience lays upon him also without further reason obligate 
them, the possessor of the conscience ceases to be disciplined by 
his conscience (they become the disciplined ones) and conscience 
makes of its possessor a tyrant rather than a man among men. 
It is as much the duty, therefore, of every man not to follow the 
other fellow’s conscience, however the other fellow may urge it 
upon him, as it is his duty to follow his own conscience, however 
much he may be tempted to wreak it upon other men rather 
than upon himself. And the duty is of a piece; for as no man can 
come to himself without following his course, so no man can 
come to himself without following his course. But the price the 
man must pay in order to follow his own clearly indicates the 
discipline conscience must undergo to be externally available 
without harm. 

It is, indeed, clairvoyance of this painful discipline, we sug- 
gest, that leads conscience to seek its place in the sun before be- 
coming master of its own house. In truth, the discipline re- 
quired for aesthetically appropriating any of the treasures of 
imagination is so arduous, and the pain of enjoying one’s own 
conscience as essence so great, that conscience, threatened with 
defeat, subverts consciousness into an action conspiracy to save 
its face and cloak its intent, and goes forth in quest of allies in 
the great task of self-mastery. Convinced, as Professor Bennett 
has put it, that “unity and integration in the self are concomi- 
tant with unity and integration in the world known by the self,’’*4 
the ego has announced through the voice of conscience the dic- 
tum of equality as its only salvation. A foreign war is on with 
the real intent of securing domestic peace. Conscience is a sover- 
eign, however, who has been doomed by nature to dominance. 
Had she been consulted, she might have elected not to be 
queen; but once queen, she must carry on—and the queenly 
business is one of power. She must, for the honor of her house, 
stand out against limitations of power that once accomplished 

4 The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge, p. 107. 
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against her protests she gratefully accepts. The subjects do her 
majesty a favor in dutifully frustrating her duty drive aimed 
at their subjection. 

Without pressing further the allegory, we recall that in mak- 
ing the case against conscience as guide to social action we 
wrote: “Equalize in order to dominate.” We now add, in be- 
half of conscience, that the equality dictum may be made to 
read, ‘‘Equalize others in order to rule one’s self.” So inter- 
preted, the equality dictum represents the self in its fated ego- 
centrism prescribing self-abnegation, in fashion homeopathic. 
Remembering the not infrequent psychological readiness of 
children for punishment and the tendency of all adults toward 
self-punishing reactions,*> we may now indeed suggest that the 
drive of conscience toward equalitarianism is its self-punitive 
bid for absolution from its ancient power curse. By nature it 
must seek to extend into action the influence of its “‘ought,” 
pushing its way over other men without limit. But it has clair- 
voyance that the more it succeeds at this, the more completely 
it fails of absolution and private peace through self-conquest. 
“One of the regrettable, if diverting, effects of extreme inequal- 
ity,”’ says Tawney, “‘as those who examine their own consciences 
will agree, is its tendency to weaken the capacity for impartial 
judgment.” Now this lack of impartial judgment is, as we 
learn from the psychoanalysts, the congenital defect that pre- 
vents perfect hygiene of the self. So conscience, clairvoyant of 
all this, as I say, bids through equalitarian oughtness for ex- 
ternal self-correction and inner purification. She knows that if 
not withstood she will do that for which she will be sorry. 

But all consciences are in the same condition. Therefore, they 
unite with one voice, though, as we have seen, it is not an 
equivocal voice in any of them, in enunciating equality as the 
final moral demand. Afraid of freedom until itself freed from 


2s Though not to this intent, Hartmann’s Ethics, especially Vol. III, constitutes an 
outstanding contemporary celebration of the ‘‘sense of guilt.” 


%R. H. Tawney, Equality, p. 31. 
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the cruel thirst for power, every conscience—reversing the 
shield the other side of which was truly enough depicted by 
Hobbes—cries out to all consciences to unite against its own in- 
ordinate thirst for dominance. Looking at conscience from this 
angle, one sees new light upon the submissiveness of men in the 
face of great social wrongs. Each man feels in his heart that he 
has something coming to him in payment for what he has per- 
petrated. Up to a point he enjoys what he feels he deservedly 
suffers. The greatest danger, indeed, is that this masochistic 
attitude, once aroused, will be too far extended, as Jefferson im- 
mortally declared in the Declaration of Independence. That 
this be not so, we must indeed urge upon every conscience the 
duty of standing against all consciences for conscience’s sake. 
For if one is to seek rightness through power, the only possibility 
of achieving it is by the counterbalancing of powers themselves. 
A confederation of wrongs (power complexes) does in a sense 
make a right (social order). 

Such a social order is a stalemate of disorder. It is but a 
peaceful oasis in a vast, menacing desert. That it is possible for 
the interrelations of men to be thus constituted, however, is 
clear from the facts themselves. And that what has so long 
been, can and may continue to be, is not to be denied by the 
cautious. It is, of course, true that an order which is in fact a 
truce from disorder reverts now and then to piecemeal disorder, 
and that it may occasionally revert to wholesale disorder can 
be true in the future as it has been in the past. But that such 
disorder, whether piecemeal or wholesale, can justify itself by 
claiming itself a means to an order of a different sort is not 
plausible. The communistic theory of a genuinely classless soci- 
ety as the fruit of a class struggle is sheer romanticism. As over 
against the communist who proposes to wade through turmoil 
to a classless society and somehow afterward to transmute force 
into consent, we must, then, begin where we are. As over against 
the Christian who becomes, like John Brown, “God’s Angry 
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Man,’ pushing all before him in the name of his throbbing 
“ought,” we must, then, begin where we are.* But to begin 
where we now are is to begin, however, not with conscience, but 
with the understanding of conscience. 


V 

That is a distinction that makes a great deal of difference in 
the outcome. Conscience stands for the elemental drive of 
protoplasm that gets formed by the world and others as it forms 
itself into man. But whether instinctive id or disciplined super- 
ego seeking to subvert to action the whole of contemplative con- 
sciousness, it pushes, ever pushes for power. It integrates the 
self within; it seeks to integrate around itself the world without. 
From the throne of omniscient judgment it annihilates its ene- 
mies and intimidates the world with its “ought” or its “ought 
not”; and it follows hard upon its verbal thunderbolt with the 
artillery of action, clearing a path for duty by coercion. But the 
unity that results is a unity of dominance, which does not ex- 
ceed the degree or outlast the tenure of the dominance itself. 
Such is the outer order that results from oughtness. But if con- 
science learns charity at home, and renounces suppression as a 
law among its members, it then does penance for its suppression 
abroad, and, turning its oughtness against itself, enlists by a 
dictum of equality the aid of all other consciences to discipline 

27 In reviewing for the World Tomorrow, March 15, 1933, Leonard Ehrlich’s book on 
John Brown, by the foregoing title, a zealous soul declares: ‘‘In a time when fanatics in 
great causes are too few God’s Angry Man is a moral tonic. When American politics has 
no cause, when even religion lacks a cause, when moral apathy and social despair are in 
the saddle, John Brown, furious, fanatical and impractical though he may be, must be 
heard, not hanged.” It is only in the spirit of another reformer who said that those who 
take the sword will perish by the sword, to remark that the meaning of the “must” is 
that somebody has to hang. Why not he? He got heard, let him get hanged. The pathos 
of the fate of martyrs is never wholly unmixed with justice. 

% For similarities between Communism and Christianity, see Sidney Webb’s article, 
“On the Emergence of a New World-Religion,” this Journal, XLIII (1933), 167. For 
the relative merits of the two orders, see my article, ‘‘Social Intelligence and the Com- 
munistic Experiment,” ibid., XLII (1932), 113. See also, this issue, my review of Vol- 
ume XXI of the Collected Works of V. I. Lenin. 
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it into humility. The power motif is still the principle of order, 
however, and an equilibrium is precariously maintained. 

Suppose, however, instead of all this, by whatever magic nec- 
essary, understanding of conscience were substituted for con- 
science.” The self, now unified, arises in its unity to subordinate 
the driving part to the contemplative whole. Consciousness 
looks upon conscience and finds it good, not for what hence- 
forth it can achieve in the external order, but for what it is in 
its own nature—a dynamic datum to a contemplative mind. If 
strive it must against something, let conscience now strive 
against consciousness that holds it in its maternal net, as the in- 
fant deliciously struggles against and yet in its mother’s em- 
brace. The way to renounce power is to renounce conscience and 
all the drives which it totalizes. But the way to renounce it is 
not to suppress it in turn, but to contemplate and enjoy the 
fever and impetuosity that stages the inner drama of life. Now, 
if conscience could be utilized by consciousness for such aes- 
thetic ends rather than being allowed to remain the driving 
wedge for the conquest of the outer order, we should have ar- 
rived at self-realization down another than the power route.*° 
Could this be done on a large scale? Remembering Gandhi and 
a Mother India fecund of many Gandhis, I cannot doubt that 
it could. Is it to be heartily recommended? I do not know. 

2 If this be, as it seems to be, the objective of psychoanalysis, then no moralist dare 
ignore its process or wish for less than its progress. 

%» Van Meter Ames has made a fitting and telling plea for this life-objective in his 
“Apology for Aesthetes” in this issue. Sircar’s article, this issue, will reward re-reading 
with this point in mind. 

3* For an analytic outcome of this line of thought, see the closing pages of Lasswell’s 
article herein. Lasswell’s suggestion of a possible rapprochement of Eastern introspec- 
tion and Western extrospection by our turning the analytic technique upon ourselves is 
engaging. I may add to his remarks that if we interpret Eastern passivity as inner ac- 
tivity, which it essentially is, and our Western way as outer activity, which it clearly is, 
we have then in “activity” a mediatory conception between the two modes of thought. 
In our present terminology the Oriental way represents the drive of conscience for inte- 
gration within consciousness; our Western way the drive of conscience for outer order. 
But, as Lasswell suggests, we drive for outer order as compensation for inner disorder. 
If we were to grow sufficiently discouraged over the results obtainable from this de- 


flected procedure, we might tackle the inner job first; and if we were successful at it, we 
might then feel the outer task no longer worth while. 
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What I seem to know is much more modest. I seem to discern 
a continuity between the power element which in nature re- 
veals itself terribly in tidal waves, earthquakes, and survival of 
only a fraction as fit, which in society reveals itself not less terri- 
bly in the feline ferocity of gossip, the freezing frenzy of pride, 
the cutthroat competition of business, and the bloody carnage 
of war—a continuity, I say, between these manifestations of 
power and the human conscience. Conscience, too, has its way 
wherever it can, however it must. It pushes by suppression for 
the unification of consciousness; it pushes by coercion for the 
regimentation of men and the conquest of nature. But, for all 
that, conscience is grounded in consciousness, which, though 
conscience, is more than conscience. The fated push of con- 
' science for power, inner and outer, the contemplative conscious- 
ness may appropriate, and by appropriating perhaps neutralize 
and at last transmute into the aesthetic gold of dynamic es- 
sence.* J refrain from saying, as a final conscience fling, that the 
“ought’’ of conscience ought to be tamed by an understanding 
which neutralizes all animal urgency. I refrain from certain 
knowledge that to substitute my conscience for that of others, 
though for me a pleasing palliative, represents no improvement 
on the whole. That men can neutralize the poisons of power in 
their own private lives by maximizing the fruits of power over 
both men and nature is not likely. Either progressive equalitari- 
anism without determinable limit as the political and economic 
stalemate of spirits devoted to power, or solipsistic self-absorp- 
tion with the navel as symbol and Nirvana as the goal—these 
would appear to be the alternatives to perennial conflict for 
Western man at the present crossroads. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


32 Mr. Montague in his thrilling article in this issue indicates a bridge from the par- 
ticularism of essence to an organic structure of the life of imagination, which I have 
meant to connote by describing conscience-essence as dynamic. Cf. the poignant book 
of John Cowper Powys, A Philosophy of Solitude. 





DISCUSSION 


A SCANDAL SCANNED, OR HOW TO KEEP 
PHILOSOPHY RESPECTABLE 


PAUL L. DELARGY 


STORY has recently gone forth' purporting to reveal Mother 
Nature’s relations with True Being. Indeed, it is hinted that the 


odor of sanctity has not hovered over certain of the more private 
and internal of her internal relations, which are slyly referred to as 
“Nature’s Secrets.’’ It is further disclosed that Mother Nature is fickle, 
changeable, full of surprises and novelties, and that she is regularly in a 
state of becoming. I propose, therefore, to examine these charges, indict- 
ments, innuendoes, intimations, and insinuations into Mother Nature’s 
life and character in order that the pristine and spotless condition of 
metaphysics be rendered still more spotless and that our great love, 
Philosophy, be kept respectable. 

But first, as to the indictment. It is charged: (1) That when True 
Being first met Mother Nature, he found her ‘full of movements, con- 
tingencies, hazards, chances, changes, surprises, and genuine novelties.” 
(2) That Mother Nature became a sort of diversion from True Being’s 
eternal contemplation of himself. (3) That because of this diversion and 
because True Being refused to take Time seriously, Evil came into the 
world. (4) That Mother Nature was soon in a state of becoming and that 
passage was essenfial for her to be what she was. (5) That Mother Nature 
gave birth to Fact. (6) That this Fact cannot be explained away and that 
Mother Nature, in shame and humiliation, has retired into a solipsism. 

How can we hope to meet such a formidable array of accusations? 
Truly, the patient probing of Socrates, the endlessness of Kant, the dia- 
lectical ingenuity of Hegel, the acumen of Dewey, the bifurcative instinct 
of Lovejoy, the gentle irony of Santayana—in short, the totum simul of 
the Absolute, would be needed to parry such thrusts and to turn the 
trusty steel upon the perpetrator of these charges. His masterly skill, his 
fearlessness, his depth of learning, have our unbounded admiration. In- 
deed, we are reminded of W. S. Gilbert’s couplet: 

What a very deep young man 
This deep young man must be! 


* This Journal, July, 1933, p. 439. 
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Nevertheless, we will essay the trial and, offering up a prayer, call upon 
the shades of the dialectical fathers to guide us through the subtle intrica- 
cies of the argument. 

As to the first charge: When True Being first met Mother Nature, he 
found her “‘full of movements, contingencies, hazards, chances, changes, 
surprises, and genuine novelties.”’ But, I ask, if we refer to naive experi- 
ence, what of an invidious nature can be found here? Afterall, movement, 
change, is what it is experienced as being and certainly experience can be 
pure experience. A fortiori, it must necessarily be so for the purists to 
whom ali things are pure. And, as I understand the argument, even 
True Being may be considered Pure Being. I conclude, therefore, that 
the movements of Mother Nature may be pure changes or movements 
which could never offend either True Being or the purist philosopher. 

But it is said that Mother Nature fosters contingencies and genuine 
novelties. Such a situation need occasion no alarm if the temporal series 
‘is rightly grasped by an unsullied mind. There is no emergent prior to 
the emergence of the emergent. When a contingent novelty emerges in 
any present, it is seen to be what it is and is then causally related to 
earlier pure movements, and rationally explained by a reconstruction of 
the past which is now enlarged so as to lead up to and include the emer- 
gent novelty. Thus is not only Mother Nature vindicated, but her pure 
processes are made orderly, regular, rational, and philosophically respect- 
able. 

Moreover, I cannot help but believe that the foregoing indictment 
throws into juxtaposition a welter of conflicting and mutually exclusive 
categories; and that the innocent behaviors of Mother Nature are indis- 
criminately referred to impossible genera. Mr. C. I. Lewis has ably point- 
ed out, recently, the certainty of error in such a procedure. 

The first wave has spent its force and our heads are still above the 
water, but worse is to come. It is charged, second, that Mother Nature 
became a sort of diversion from True Being’s eternal contemplation of 
himself. The meaning, here, I find ambiguous. If (a) merely an innocent 
diversion is meant surely no harm could ensue and, on the contrary, great 
benefit might accrue to all concerned. Even philosophers occasionally 
seek innocent diversions and they know True Being more intimately than 
most. But (8) it may be implied that the diversion kept True Being from 
his rightful object and duty—contemplation of himself—with the thinly 
veiled insinuation that Mother Nature transgressed in enticing Narcissus 
from his sacred rituals and devotions. But such a pseudo-argument is as 
ancient as the first rationalist, Adam, and as faulty as it is hoary. It 
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exudes rash a prioris and non sequiturs. At such a diverting moment, logic 
should never be used at all and pure intuition should be allowed to fill all 
consciousness. If the situation be rightly intuited, I am sure no one will 
condemn the charming attractions of Mother Nature which caused True 
Being for a few moments to forget himself. However, (7) in the light of 
the later charges, it is probably meant that the diversion grew into a 
mischief. This delicate situation must be discreetly glimpsed. But since 
it is organically related to the later charges, we will pass directly to a 
consideration of them, believing that a complete refutation of this serious 
accusation will be given there. 

In the third place, it is charged that because of this (aforesaid) diver- 
sion and because True Being refused to take Time seriously, Evil came 
into the world. In the original insinuation this is supposed to be the crux 
of the matter; the full force of the scandal is supposed to break here and 
much is made of the philosophers’ frenzied efforts to hush the affair. 
Further, there is an attempt to absolve True Being by insisting that Evil 
is Non-Being and hence not Being and, by a brilliant deduction, therefore 
not True Being.? What can we say in the face of such serious matters? 

In the first place, I am extremely puzzled as to the author’s motives in 
insisting that (at the moment of diversion) True Being should have taken 
Time seriously. For surely this is not the way of the world and only a 
philosopher would take time seriously at such an ecstatic moment. And 
since philosophers are so small in numbers it practically amounts not to 
taking time seriously at all. Far from being injudicious in this particular 
liaison, it is just what the normal, common-sense individual (Everyman) 
would expect of True Being. 

Furthermore, I sincerely doubt whether taking Time seriously would 
greatly help affairs. For one can only take a moment at a time, and if 
such a specious present be expanded indefinitely in all directions a pure 
duration results which again comes around to Pure Being. So we are just 
where we began. 

With the proper reservations, equivocations, and qualifications I 
should concede that some evil resulted. But I should insist that it was a 


2 It is true that the author cites an argument implicating True Being in evil. That is: 
Non-Being is a kind of Being and, since Evil is Non-Being, Evil is a kind of Being. 
But I believe it is (almost) fair to state that he is interested in establishing the meta- 
physical purity of True Being to the detriment of poor Mother Nature. 

3 If I seem here inadvertently to be defending True Being instead of entering a 
demurrer for Mother Nature (which latter is my primary purpose), I assure the reader 
I have the best of philosophical precedence for so doing. And after all, like Falstaff, 
in an emergency “‘any extremity rather than a mischief.” 
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triadic relation and relative in the sense of (a) conditionality, (6) perspec- 
tivity, and (c) respectivity. When the implications of such mitigation are 
fully grasped and when the proper frames of reference are used for pre- 
hending this evil, I wager that the completely devastating character of the 
charge will vanish into the thin air of subsistence. 

Fourth, the indictment further proclaims that Mother Nature was soon 
in a state of becoming and that passage was essential for her to be what 
she was. There are two ways of meeting such an argument. In the first 
place, many reputable physicists, as well as outstanding philosophers, 
would roundly insist that Mother Nature has always been becoming. 
Even prior to her innocent and unpremeditated meeting with True Being, 
becoming was of her essence. How, then, can any scandal attach to her 
becoming after the delightful téte-A-téte which so disturbed True Being? 

But on the other hand, just as great, just as reputable, physicists and 
philosophers insist that Mother Nature could never be becoming because 
she always has been what she is. Has not my very deep and learned friend 
heard that Nature’s objective events in her space-time continuum never 
become at all and that becomings belong to the percipient’s own private 
and subjective frame? It is the author who needs to look to his solipsistic 
becomings and not our much-maligned Mother Nature. 

That the latter view is relevant may be seen from the argument itself. 
For it is stated as essential that Mother Nature “‘be what she was.” But 
if she was what she was why isn’t she what she is? But this, if admitted, 
is merely a discussion of the Isness of the Is which by all rules of logics is 
identical with Being gua Being and hence (by implication) with True 
Being. 

Fifth, it is seriously and with no attempt to soften the blow, declared 
that Mother Nature gave birth to Fact. This stunning accusation is evi- 
dently felt to have all the force and finality of the Aristotelian four 
causes; we are supposed to be prepared for the imminent debacle featuring 
the ultimate solipsistic retirement of Mother Nature. Can we answer this 
or, in the face of such a stupendous undertaking, must we be speechless, 
thus acknowledging the affair to be ineffable, incommunicable, and only 
to be denoted? 

Never before have we so fully appreciated Socrates’ hesitancy as he 
paused before the greatest of the waves which threatened to engulf him. 
Oh for the presence of the valiant Greek that he might skilfully smooth 
the way for another sadly troubled Glaucon! For the crisis is here; the 


4If Mr. Lafferty does not approve my logic, like the challenged of old, he may 
choose any logic and any postulates he pleases. I will meet him symbol to symbol. 
However, any logic analogous to broadswords at thirty paces will be excepted. 
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menacing wave looms large and demands the dominant mastery of a 
Poseidon or the deep-sea inventiveness of a Beebe. A heavy cable of the 
finest sorites would be needed adequately to sound this swelling deep. 
For a fact is a fact even if it be only a little fact. And there is no blinking 
facts, big or little. We seem here to be enmeshed in a serious predicament 
—metaphysically, epistemologically, ethically, aesthetically, and psycho- 
analytically. 

But in desperation I recall a recent brilliant exposition’ showing that a 
Fact when rightly interpreted is a logical perspective and not an event at 
all.® If such can be admitted then facts are removed to a new universe of 
discourse and the remainder is comparatively simple. For the foregoing 
charge against Mother Nature can be put into dilemmatic form, a weak- 
ness can be discovered in the middle term, and, I venture to predict, the 
author of the accusation will surrender at the promptings of discretion. 

Finally, it is charged that this Fact cannot be explained away, and that 
Mother Nature in shame and humiliation has retired into a solipsism. 
The first part of this argument has been adequately dealt with in the fore- 
going paragraph. And the charge of solipsism also has been partially met 
and refuted. Nevertheless, I wish to state simply and with the positive- 
ness of naive realism that I have recently observed Nature sportive, 
smiling, conducting herself with the serene sureness of a goddess of old. 
As I noted her elusive radiance, her boundless energy, I was suffused with 
an afflatus so noble as to shame all scandal-mongering; in the mystical 
moment I grew poetically prescient of how: 

Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as ere I had beheld. In front 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds. 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn,— 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


5 Journal of Philosophy, March 30, 1933. 
6 This, by the way, strengthens our contention that Nature is what she is. 
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Wuat Prato Sam. By Paul Shorey. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1933. Pp. vi+686. $5.00. 

Now that Professor Shorey’s book is available we have two major 
studies of Plato by Anglo-Saxon scholars. This rather clumsy phrase 
seems inevitable: partly, to emphasise the point that the field is not mo- 
nopolized by Teutonic writers and, partly, to indicate that the English- 
speaking world includes Edinburgh and Chicago. It is seven years since 
Professor Taylor published Plato: The Man and His Work. It was obvi- 
ously the outcome of a long acquaintance with the writings of Plato and 
the voluminous literature of Platonism: it reflected the union of classical 
scholarship with historical philosophy and general literature. The same 
words can be used to describe Professor Shorey’s book; for, in spite of all 
differences of opinion, it will be universally agreed that this isa monument 
of ripe scholarship, immense range of acquaintance with the major and 
minor contributions to Platonic scholarship which the past years have 
produced, and a lively sense of the way in which for the whole-hearted 
Platonist modern literature supplies parallels and suggestions, even unto 
Aldous Huxley and Dreiser. This wealth of illustration, in text and notes, 
makes the reader conscious of a process of slow accumulation, persisting 
through years of study, which more than anything else makes the result 
a legacy of mature thought and removes it far from the common run of 
book-making. 

In the well ploughed field of Platonism there must necessarily be some 
established furrows. In general design Shorey and Taylor have found the 
same principles of construction to be most convenient. The sections (not 
chapters) begin with one on.The Life of Plato and one on Plato’s Writings 
in General: then follow twenty-eight sections, each an analysis of a dia- 
logue, with a supplementary group of “doubtful and spurious dialogues”’ 
in conclusion. The bibliography, as such, occupies one and a half pages, a 
fact worthy of comment in these days of overloaded booklists. But the 
real bibliographical material is given where it is wanted, in the Notes. 
These are distributed under the original headings of the text and occupy 
222 pages, practically one-third of the whole book. One is reminded of a 
certain tutor’s advice to a student on reading Zeller, not to trouble about 
the text but study the notes. At first sight it seems disappointing that so 
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much space should be given to the analysis of the dialogues: apart from 
the fact that this has been done more than once, it is (paradoxically) an 
impossible task. It is no more possible to analyse a dialogue of Plato than 
it is to analyse Milton’s Paradise Lost or Wordsworth’s Prelude. The com- 
petent scholar is not much edified and the incompetent is likely to accept 
the analysis as a good excuse for avoiding either Plato or Jowett. In the 
present case a further complication arises from the fact that the author 
found his book was getting unwieldy: the accumulation of the gliding 
years is apt to grow unexpectedly large! This has led to certain minor 
consequences which, in fairness to the author, must be stated more ex- 
plicitly. The defense of the method of analysis is twofold: first, it gives 
an opportunity to demonstrate Professor Shorey’s doctrine of the unity 
of Plato’s thought by a system of cross-references given in the margin. 
For example, the opening of the Lysis is connected with the Phaedrus and 
Symposium by marginal references to those dialogues. This makes the 
analytical part of the book into a kind of concordance, and the utility of 
this for some purposes is beyond dispute. But the unity of Plato’s 
thought is a thesis, already expounded in Professor Shorey’s work, and it 
is very much open to dispute whether this method can do much to support 
it practically. In other words, this is the reverse of the method of writing 
an account of Plato’s doctrine with references for verification; it is not 
likely to be equally effective. Secondly, an analysis is an obvious way of 
creating a framework for relevant comment and criticism in the immedi- 
ate context. Very frequently Professor Shorey has done this and done it 
effectively. In the Theaetetus, for example, he has frequently illuminated 
the analysis with acute and reasonably acrid comments such as those on 
the relative value of explaining memory by the “block of wax” and by the 
modern jargon of “softening of the brain, hardening of the arteries, and 
the greater or less resistance of the ‘synapses.’”” But these passages are 
much less frequent than we should expect: and the reason seems to be 
given in the notes by the repeated promises to treat particular problems 
“elsewhere.” Lastly, it may be conceded that without the analyses it 
would have been impossible to present the notes. Although there are 
books of notes on Plato (and Aristotle) which leave the student to find his 
own text and look up his references, the day for that sort of work is prob- 
ably gone past recall. The notes, we feel, are a treasure no scholar will 
fail to appreciate, nor even the student on the way to being a scholar. But 
if this point is conceded, it makes more regrettable the decision to omit all 
notes on the Republic after Book V. In brief, this is not really a complete 
work; it requires as a supplement the translation of the Republic in the 
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Loeb series (as stated on p. v.); and also some unpublished work which 
Professor Shorey seems to have in hand, including presumably that “fu- 
ture study of science in Plato” which is named in the Preface. 

Not being one of the “hurried reviewers’ contemplated by Professor 
Shorey (p. vi.), we pondered for some time the exact significance of the 
effect which the book produced. If we seem to have laboured too much 
this general question, the excuse offered is that it seemed important to 
discover the reason for omissions which could not be due to anything but 
explicit or implicit purposes in the author’s mind. The overwhelming 
amount of material actually presented in this book and the uncounted 
problems which bristle from many, if not all, its pages make absurd any 
attempt to discuss here the technical aspects of the subject. Though it 
was natural, in a bibliographical way, to compare this book with Taylor’s, 
it is not necessary to remind the reader that there is a wide gap between 
. the views of Professor Shorey on what Plato said and the views of the late 
Professor Burnet or Professor Taylor. It is thirty years, as he reminds us, 
since Professor Shorey published his Unity of Plato’s Thought. In those 
days the particular fad of certain scholars was the discovery of stages and 
transitions in Plato’s development, carefully numbered and delimited. 
Though the order of the dialogues is a matter of importance and there is 
both a stylistic and a philosophic meaning for the phrase “later” Plato- 
nism, the most acceptable view is that Plato perpetually wove and inter- 
wove certain themes, growing as every active mind must grow, and re- 
joicing as a strong man in the adventures of ideas. In this sense the unity 
of Plato’s thought is the true and valuable basis of interpretation. After 
the age of those critical anatomists there arose another sect which asserted 
that Plato was really the writer who preserved what Socrates taught: 
there has also been an attempt to prove that Socrates was a myth. In 
short, Greek philosophy and its heroes lead a much more exciting life than 
the outsiders realize! To deal fully with the significance of many remarks 
in Professor Shorey’s book would be to unravel all the implications of 
these divergent theories. Even the title, What Plato Said, is a challenge: 
for if he said it he wrote it, and there is no last word on what Plato wrote. 
Consider, for example, the Epistles. Some say they are almost all genuine: 
some pick and choose: Professor Shorey enumerates six as “universally 
recognized as spurious” and rejects a good many others as obvious for- 
geries or mere trifles, which contrasts strongly with Professor Taylor’s 
“there remains no good ground for rejecting any of the thirteen letters of 
our MSS.” Remembering the views on the Apology summed up in Tay- 
lor’s words about “‘its strictly historical interest as a professed faithful re- 
production of the actual language of Socrates,” we naturally turn to 
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Shorey’s analysis, to find the equally emphatic statement that “there is 
no likelihood that just such a speech as the A pology was ever delivered to 
an Athenian jury.” We do not need to follow the argument further or 
presume to cast a vote. Professor Shorey’s attitude is consistently skepti- 
cal about all speculative reconstructions: he classes Wilamowitz’ Platon 
as a “historical novel,” refuses to elevate the Sophists above their old 
traditional level, and in general maintains the view that we know better 
what is transmitted in the dialogues than what may be read into them by 
the enthusiasm or imagination of latter-day interpreters. Naturally those 
who see in Plato a reflection of Oriental philosophy receive a stern rebuke: 
they have been and often are quite “uncritical,”’ but probably they erred 
by being too precise and philological: classical scholars, on the other 
hand, have usually lacked sympathy with either Oriental studies or the 
history of science. On the latter point Professor Shorey seems inclined to 
more advanced thinking, realizing that modern physics inclines more to 
Plato’s geometrical method than to the Democritean atomism which in- 
spired the seventeenth century. And it may be far from improbable that 
in time we shall find a common stream to which both classical Greek and 
Oriental thought belong: for it is impossible not to feel that in some sense 
there lies behind the fourth century B.C. a movement widespread, curi- 
ously homogeneous in many ways, and possibly an effect of dispersion. 

It would be ungenerous to conclude without some tribute of the in- 
cidental touches which illuminate this work. The muddled and ungram- 
matical paragraph (p. 137) which represents the speech of Polus “splutter- 
ing with indignation and anacoluthons,”’ is a delightful specimen of skill 
in translating: the parallel between Heraclitus (“the most beautiful ape 
is ugly compared with man” etc., p. 93) and Pope’s familiar lines is inter- 
esting; the quotation from Swinburne (p. 343) is equally felicitous. These 
are only specimens: others can be culled by attentive readers. Finally, 
great care has been taken with the text and the result is an almost perfect 
example of accurate printing. The errors which need correction are 
Archilocus for Archilochus (p. 8); woman for women (p. 45); wordly or 
other-wordly (p. 251), which should presumably be worldly or other 
worldly; biblography for bibliography (p. 620). Considering the nature 
of the material this degree of accuracy deserves commendation—espe- 
cially in reference to the notes which (if the repetition may be excused) 
are likely to be searched diligently by many future generations of students 
as an invaluable mine of information on all aspects of Platonic scholarship. 
For students of ethical and political doctrine Plato remains the indis- 
pensable basis and the unsurpassed teacher. Those who have no interest 
in philological questions may take Professor Shorey’s advice to concen- 
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trate attention on the Laws, Republic, and Gorgias. On these works Pro- 
fessor Shorey seems to have exercised especially the art of suggesting the 
present value of the ethical teaching, critical or constructive, for which 
they have become famous; he would probably rank them in the order in 
which we have named them, and those who like to be assured that Plato is 
still as modern as ever can be recommended to consider the discussion 
(p. 141) “in the smoking compartment of an American Pullman car on the 


first principles of ethics and politics.” 
G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE Socratic ProBLeM. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1933. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

Plato says that those who differ on first principles must needs despise 
one another’s counsels. He is speaking of fundamental moral issues. 
Scholars need not despise one another’s opinions, however widely they 
diverge in their postulates. But it is only fair to Dr. Rogers and the reader 
to begin by stating that my primary postulate is that we know too little 
about Socrates to separate him out from Plato’s idealized portrait or to 
write whole books about him—though I have perhaps inconsistently ana- 
lyzed and card-indexed a great many such books and have three new 
ones on my desk now. There is for me then no “Socratic problem.” But 
that need not blind me to the fact that there distinctly is a Socratic prob- 
lem in contemporary Platonic literature, that Dr. Rogers has become 
deeply interested in it and has written a well-informed, readable, and 
temperate book about it. 

He goes over all the relevant ground and treats lucidly and pleasantly 
such topics as “‘The Order of the Dialogues,” ‘Socrates the Moralist,”’ 
“Socrates and Science,” ‘‘Socrates the Mystic,” “Socrates and the The- 
ory of Forms,”’ ““The Socrates of Xenophon.”’ His main object, however, 
is to reduce to what seem to him reasonable proportions the thesis of 
Burnet and Taylor that everything in Plato up to and including the Re- 
public is essentially Socratic. His manner of doing this leaves an impres- 
sion of urbanity, sweet reasonableness, and freedom from dogmatism. 
Again and again he states his own reasons for believing that this is Plato 
and this is Socrates, and that other is an indeterminate blend of both, and 
then half-withdraws them with the admission that we cannot be sure. 
Yet he persists in pursuing the game. He is interested in the attempt, and 
his readers will be much more interested in it than in my reiteration that 
no amount of urbanity and sweet reasonableness can make insufficient 
evidence sufficient or justify impossible interpretations of the Greek. I 
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do not mean that Dr. Rogers’ scholarship is defective. It is quite up to 
standard. I mean that the whole method of much current Platonic criti- 
cism, the persistent endeavor to squeeze out of the evidence more than it 
contains, is a perpetual temptation to a looseness of interpretation that 
will not bear scrutiny. I will risk the charge of pedantry by giving two 
slight examples which are merely typical, not especially of Dr. Rogers, 
but of the tendency of which I am speaking. In The Unity of Plato’s 
Thought I pointed out that Plato’s phrase that rhetoric is the affair of a 
manly and conjectural spirit is a malicious parody of Isocrates’ ‘““manly 
and opinion-forming [doxastic] mind.” This interpretation is obvious if 
we read and think in Greek and in terms of both Isocrates’ and Plato’s 
use of the words “‘doxastic,”’ “‘stochastic,” and “‘scientific.”’ It is accepted, 
for example, by Raeder and Norlin. But Dr. Rogers translates Plato’s 
phrase, ‘‘a shrewd and gallant spirit,’’ and Isocrates’ ‘a mind vigorous 
and fertile in opinion,”’ and the English reader will naturally agree with 
him that the similarity is slight, and if it is not due to chance, the depend- 
ence may be on Isocrates’ side. The matter is really quite certain, but I 
cannot argye it further here. 

Again Dr. Rogers argues plausibly (p. 143), that no one with any sense 
for the human personality portrayed by Plato would have been likely to 
speak of Socrates as one who “aimed at syllogizing.’’ How shall a reviewer 
convince him or the reader that the English unavoidably gives a wrong 
impression? All that Aristotle really means by ezétei syllogizesthai is that 
Socrates was more or less consciously feeling the way toward the kind of 
reasoning that I, Aristotle, have analyzed and reduced to the syllogism. 
How easy to say with M. Jourdain that Greek must be able to say a great 
deal in a few words, or to rebuke the arrogance that claims esoteric ac- 
quaintance with Greek and with Aristotle. None the less it is quite cer- 
tain that the argument based on that Aristotelian text is fallacious. 

Is there any way to win pardon for this sort of criticism? It surely is 
something that needs to be said if we are to preserve anything of the ideal 
of strictly critical scholarship in America. But I can sincerely add that it 
does not invalidate Dr. Rogers’ book and is not intended to disparage it. 
It is impossible for the multitude to be philosophers, says Plato. It is 
still more impossible for them to be critical scholars or even critical read- 
ers of the world’s great books. But that is no reason why they should not 
read them for stimulus, criticism of life, enjoyment, and spiritual refresh- 
ment. Interpretations, hypotheses, fancies even, that help them to do 
this are, it may well be, quite as valuable as books that aim at strict sober 
accuracy—lI do not mean accuracy in Greek accents and the like, but ac- 
curacy of thought, logic, and interpretation. There is ample place for 
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both kinds of books. There is no reason why their writers should despise 
one another’s counsels. But they are different, and a review in a scientific 
journal ought to be allowed to point out the difference. 


PAUL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SpiRIT OF WoRLD POLITICS, WITH SPECIAL STUDIES OF THE NEAR 
East. By William Ernest Hocking. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. xiv+572. $5.00. 

In this volume Professor Hocking has combined, somewhat loosely, cer- 
tain studies of the abstract ethical principles which ought to govern the 
relations between nations, especially those between ‘‘advanced’’ and 
“backward” nations, and certain descriptive studies of actual relations 
between European powers and subject-peoples, especially in the Near 
East. The latter are a product of his own travel in Egypt, Syria, and 
_ Palestine, undertaken for the Bureau of International Research of Har- 
vard University. 

The book is divided into seven parts. The first defines the measure of 
backwardness (or the reverse) as mastery of nature, public morality, and 
the condition of the common people. Then follows a description of the 
rise of Egyptian nationalism since the beginning of the English occupa- 
tion, while the next part discusses in general the nature of a nation and the 
ethical basis of its claim to self-determination. The following three parts 
have to do with mandates: the French mandate in Syria, the English 
mandate in Palestine, and some B- and C-mandates in Africa. The last is 
a brief and not altogether a realistic discussion of the improvement of 
systems of forced labor. The concluding part reverts to the problem of the 
ethical principles underlying international relations, the possibility and 
the nature of an ethical code binding upon nations. 

It will be perceived that Professor Hocking has essayed a very difficult 
task. He feels rightly that an international code of morals must be effec- 
tive in the innumerable relationships which actually exist between nations 
and must therefore take into account all those forces which bring nations 
into contact. At the same time, believing as he does in the need for prin- 
ciples and in their efficacy, he deems their formulation to be a work apart, 
not to be left as an incident to the practical man’s administration of na- 
tional affairs. It is perhaps too much to hope that the descriptive and the 
theoretical parts of the work could be completely unified. The theory is an 
aspiration for the kind of international relations which might prevail if 
motives of trade and prestige could be brought under control and if inter- 
national morals were not largely pretense. The description must per- 
force deal largely with just these ugly facts and pretenses. 
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The descriptive portions of the book are in fact rather sharply critical 
of England and yet more critical of France. And yet it is manifest that 
Professor Hocking has tried studiously to be fair, or even sympathetic, in 
his account of the unquestionable difficulties that these nations have had 
to face. He has documented his account largely from the reports of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League, and he has achieved a 
mastery of the facts such as no other student of philosophy could even ap- 
proach. In particular he has most carefully avoided the implication that 
another “advanced” nation could have done better. For all these reasons 
his arraignment—in so far as this word is warranted—is the more telling; 
it throws into the clearest relief the discrepancies between profession and 
practice, which remain after the best has been said. 

For in truth the theoretical part of Professor Hocking’s book is an ap-* 
plication to political dependencies of about such moral ideals as, at the 
best, the Western world has professed in its human dealings. His theory 
might perhaps be described as a kind of international Kantianism. It is 
based upon a profound respect for the personality of a nation, in so far 
as a national culture is a mode of life in which unique values are realized. 
The burden of proof, in Professor Hocking’s view, lies on the side of those 
who deny self-determination to a people whose natural capacities contain 
the promise of such a culture. He is emphatic, moreover, in insisting that 
it is not present accomplishment but latent capacity by which a nation 
has a right to be judged. The ethical justification for dependency in poli- 
tics is like that for control in education; it looks forward to its own ex- 
tinction. 

It is not without significance, therefore, that Professor Hocking closes 
his book with a chapter on “Persons and Property” which demands sub- 
stantially that the property-interest be eliminated entirely from the rela- 
tion between powerful nations and their weaker dependents. The ad- 
vanced nations are called upon to assume in good faith the réle of tutor 
and mentor which they have professed, even though the motive of profit- 
making must disappear altogether (p. 526). For the only ethical justifi- 
cation of property itself lies in its use for human purposes, “‘the making of 
men.” It is true that Professor Hocking discerns a theoretical error in 
communism, but the change which he desires in international relations 
implies a revolution, both within nations and between nations, beside 
which communism would seem a gentle ripple on the surface of affairs. 
He is really asking Christians to give Christianity a trial. 


GErEorGE H. SABINE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INTERNATIONAL PoLitics: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WESTERN STATE 
SysTEM. By Frederick L. Schuman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933. Pp. xxi+922. $4.00. 

Professor Schuman is an ardent follower of what he calls the “new 
Political Science.” As such, he conceives it to be his function, when writ- 
ing books, to do something more than treat of ‘“‘barren legal and historical 
concepts’’; indeed to concern himself with “the description and analysis 
of relations of power in society.”’ This book is a product of that theory. 
It was deliberately intended to be different from any other book on inter- 
national relations, and to a very considerable extent it is different. It is 
also an excellent book. It is comprehensive in its scope, accurate in its 
factual detail, provocative in its point of view, and thoroughly interesting 
in the manner of its presentation. 

The purpose, according to the author, “‘is less to present new facts than 
to organize and interpret the known facts in terms of a new approach to 
the whole field; . . . . to describe the Western State System realistically 
and objectively in terms of its cultural origins, its institutionalized forms, 
its dynamic forces, and its apparent prospects” (pp. xi, xiii). To carry out 
that purpose, the book is divided into four parts, in the first two of which 
Mr. Schuman, in somewhat conventional manner, traces the historical 
development of the present world-order (“Western State System’’) and 
describes its mere formal institutions and procedures, such as internation- 
al law, diplomacy, methods for the settlement of international disputes, 
public international unions, and the League of Nations. The last two 
parts, comprising twelve of the nineteen chapters and approximately two- 
thirds of the space, constitute what Mr. Schuman himself considers his 
unique contribution. In these chapters he makes a penetrating analysis 
of certain forces and motivations behind international politics, such as 
nationalism, patriotism, dollar diplomacy, imperialism, and power; he at- 
tempts an evaluation of some of the present tendencies and even specu- 
lates on the future possibilities, in respect to such matters as capitalism, 
trade and tariffs, loans and investments, disarmament and security, out- 
lawry of war, proposals for peace, and the League of Nations. 

Mr. Schuman has a very definite thesis with respect to the politics of 
international relations, which he calls the “Politics of Power” and which 
he discusses (particularly in chapter xiii) under these suggestive headings: 
“The Dynamics of Foreign Policy,” “The Will-to-Power,” “Equilibrium 
and Tension,” “The Réle of Violence,”’ “The Measure of Power.” This 
thesis of power-politics may be summarized about as follows: (1) All poli- 
tics is a struggle for power, meaning by power the “‘ability to impose one’s 
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will on others, capacity to dictate to those who are without power or who 
possess less power, opportunity to achieve the gains which power makes 
possible of attainment” (p. 502). (2) In domestic politics, this power is 
sought as a means toward other ends—ofiice, patronage, profits, graft, but 
in international politics power is sought as an end in itself. “The great 
clashes of power interests between States frequently center about values 
which have no immedate relationship to tangible objectives” (p. 503). 
(3) The specific or stated purposes which express the power interests of 
each state are determined by the economic and social structure and by the 
interests of the politically dominant groups—e.g., the land hunger and 
territorial aggrandizement of pre-war Russia; the territorial expansion of 
pre-Civil War United States; the commodity markets and sea power of 
eighteenth-century England; the investment markets, trade and finance 
of contemporary Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and the United States 
(pp. 503-4). (4) These power interests are relative, that is, they grow out 
of contact, competition, and conflict with other states, and are important 
in accordance with the character of these contacts, whether geographical, 
commercial, diplomatic, or military. “‘Power has meaning only as against 
other Powers which can be reached by it”’ (p. 506). (5) No single state in 
the present state system possesses at any time sufficient power to extend 
its control over all others, and the states, in self-defense, tend to combine 
against any one state which is a potential menace to all, and thus we have 
the equilibrium or balance of power. (6) Diplomatic friction arises from 
the fact that at any given moment this balance or equilibrium may be 
unstable “‘because it rests upon a series of shifting tensions between the 
satiated and the unsatiated”’ (p. 511). 

This thesis is supported with illuminating analysis, cogent argument, 
and a series of charts and tables which survey the “power potential’’ of the 
great powers (pp. 519-32). Mr. Schuman is firmly convinced that other 
forces motivating international politics—such as nationalism, patriotism, 
the desire for trade and population outlets—are all subordinated to the 
urge for power, and his treatment of these forces is definitely directed to- 
ward such an interpretation. This treatment is, in most respects, un- 
usually well done for all of that. There is, for example, an excellent analy- 
sis of the purposes and values of imperialism, including the mandates 
system (chaps. xi, xv); another excellent, if necessarily summary, analysis 
of the foreign policies of each of the seven great powers (chap. xii); a 
critical but sympathetic account of the organization and working of the 
League of Nations (chaps. vii, xviii), and so on. The textual material is 
supplemented with 27 maps, 31 charts and tables, a bibliography at the 
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end of each chapter, and six appendixes of illustrative documents. There 
are a few errors of fact, such as the statement that the three American 
judges on the World Court ‘“‘were nominated by national groups on the 
Hague Tribunal panel other than the American group, since the United 
States, as a non-member State, plays no official réle in nominations or 
elections” (pp. 220 n., 806). Mr. Schuman ought to know that the Ameri- 
can group has participated in every nomination since the first in 1921, that 
such participation has been with the official blessing of the state depart- 
ment, and that the judges nominated by that American group have in 
every case been elected. Other errors and lacunae are relatively trifling, 
and need not be specifically noted. 

It is a pity that so good a book should be marred by the author’s desire 
to be “smart.”’ There are two prefaces, one presumably for the general 
reader, the other especially for social scientists, in which Mr. Schuman 
particularly gratifies his ambition to be different: (1) He makes a flippant 
attack on textbooks in the social sciences, which, he says, “are expected 
to be dull compilations of meaningless and noncontroversial factual ma- 
terial, with a minimum of attention values and no new ideas whatever in 
their make-up”’; they “are expected either to furnish harmless entertain- 
ment for readers on an adolescent level of sophistication or to constitute 
a vehicle whereby the author can achieve narcissistic gratification by 
parading his erudition through elaborate documentary citations, bibliog- 
raphies, and appendices”’ (p. vii). It is hardly necessary to defend such 
text writers as Pitman Potter, Raymond Leslie Buell, Clyde Eagleton, 
and Judge Mower against these extraordinary imputations, but it may be 
worth pointing out that Schuman himelf uses the very “documentary cita- 
tions, bibliographies, and appendices”’ which he condemns in others; that, 
although particularly contemptuous of footnotes ( pp. viii—ix), he has well 
over 300 in 853 pages of text, not much below the average of these other 
writers; and that he himself occasionally includes such bits of ‘“‘meaning- 
less and noncontroversial factual material” as the following: “The De- 
partment of State of the United States is located in the State, War, and 
Navy Building which is situated just west of the While House on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and G Street, Washington, D.C.” (p. 184). (2) He makes an 
equally flippant attack on the methods and products of research. “Among 
the pedants and pedagogues of Academicia, ‘research’ is a holy word, to be 
spelled with a capital ‘R’ and pronounced in an awed voice, with appro- 
priate incantations’’ (p. xi). This is no doubt intended to be funny, but 
is actually only silly. (3) He casts an unkind jibe at his colleagues at the 
University of Chicago. “He is happy to observe that not all the scholars 
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are on the faculty, and not all the faculty members are scholars” (p. x). 
(4) He informs the reader how much better his own book is than the books 
of his predecessors. The reviewer submits that it would have been in con- 
siderably better taste for Mr. Schuman to have left that to the reader. 

It is beside the point to discuss here the values and limitations of text- 
books as a group or of research and its paraphernalia as such. The review- 
er is satisfied, however, that Mr. Schuman’s book is as excellent as it is 
largely because he has done just the things he so lightly condemns. That 
is to say, he has laboriously assembled a mass of factual detail, without 
which there could have been no such brilliant analysis or such vigorous 
interpretation as he has here given us. He is by no means the first among 
political scientists to attempt analysis and interpretation, even in the field 
of international relations, but he has performed those tasks extraordina- 
rily well. The book is that “combination of accuracy, thoroughness, and 
scholarship with interest and readability” toward which Mr. Schuman 
aspired (p. vii). It is so interesting and readable in its present form that 
the reviewer rejoices over Mr. Schuman’s failure to invent the new con- 
cepts and devise the new vocabulary which he thinks necessary to fit the 
“new Political Science” (p. xii). The new jargon would probably have 
made the book much less intelligible to the average reader, if not to the 
professional political and social scientist, and Mr. Schuman has proved 
that the old jargon is quite good enough. 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


TOWARD THE SEIZURE OF POWER: THE REVOLUTION OF 1917 FROM THE 
Jury Days To THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION. By V. I. Lenin. 2 Books. 
(Collected Works of Lenin, Volume XXI.) New York: International 
Publishers, 1932. Pp. I: 304; II:350. $2.50 each book. 

The unity which justifies the separate advertisement of these two 
books (numbered together as Volume XXI of the Collected Works of 
V. I. Lenin) is more than single authorship; it is that peculiar response of a 
creative mind which gives unity to heterogeneous events—to the revolu- 
tionary developments in Russia from July 16 (the first open conflict of 
workers with the Provisional Government) to November 6, 1917 (the day 
before the overthrow of the Kerensky Government and the assumption 
of power by the Bolsheviki). (Lenin’s writing during the preceding revolu- 
tionary period, March to mid-July, is covered by Volume XX, also issued 
in two books. Since Lenin was in hiding and often in transit after the 
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order for his arrest, July 19, there may be fugitive letters or memoranda 
still to be included in his output for this period.) 

For present purposes we may divide the volume into the letters, arti- 
cles, memoranda to the Central Committee, and other polemics, which 
constitute Lenin’s direct response to crucial events—diatribes against 
enemies, reprimands to wavering friends, argument with and orders to 
comrades—and into three longer essays—‘‘The Threatening Catastrophe 
and How to Fight It” in Book I and “Will the Bolsheviki Retain State 
Power?” and the better known because separately published “State and 
Revolution” in Book II, discussions of principles in the light of changing 
events. While to the historian of the Revolution and to the biographer of 
its chief hero, the former division would justly constitute the aspects to be 
emphasized, we base our remarks primarily upon the three longer articles 
emphasizing particularly the “State and Revolution.” Lenin seeks in all 
his writing of the period to win support for his growing determination to 
implement through crucial action the slogan already agreed upon by the 
Bolsheviks, “‘All power to the Soviets.” 

As a faithful and proud disciple of Marx, it was Lenin’s task as a the- 
orist to deduce from the master, variously interpreted upon this as upon 
other points, the necessity of active revolution in the situation ad hoc. 
Particularly is the “State and Revolution” devoted to this end. He seeks 
to show out of Marx and Engels that the legendary “withering away”’ of 
the state has nothing to do with watchful waiting, advised by some, or 
with democratic compromises, engaged in by others; but that the state 
machinery as an instrument of violence is quite as necessary to put down 
the bourgeois as it has been-to maintain them in power. They must be 
blistered with their own plaster before any withering is expected or al- 
lowed. This manuscript breaks off after the mere heading for Chapter 
VII, “Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917,” with 
these joyous words: “the second part of the pamphlet . . . . will prob- 
ably have to be put off for a long time. It is more pleasant and useful to 
go through the ‘experience of*the revolution’ than to write about it.” If 
Jefferson destroyed the Federalist party, then Lenin argued himself out 
of finishing that argument: power came November 7, 1917, and the pre- 
mises of discourse were furnished a conclusion by the logic of events. 

Again and again as I read these two stirring books my mind wandered 
back to the Federalist. It, too, was written in a period transitional from 
successful revolution to a new order in the making. In his own way Lenin 
here covers much of the ground covered by the authors of that historic 
document. I kept asking myself, as one will while traversing ground that 
vaguely feels familiar and yet on the surface looks different: Where lies 
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the main difference in these two climates of opinion? In over-assumptions? 
Hardly; for with both, the right side, the deeply and finally just, must and 
will prevail. In basic faith that efficacy lies at last in human effort? Hard- 
ly; for Lenin and Hamilton alike spared no strain of nerve or muscle to 
bring the wheel of fate around to the proper notch. In the means chosen? 
Hardly; for the founding fathers had already used violence, as Lenin was 
urging the Central Committee to do, and were prepared to use whatever 
further means necessary—in order, both alike, to make the order that was 
to be, one to their liking. Then in what they liked, in the more ulterior 
ends envisaged? Here, I think, lies the chief difference. The rights of 
men, flaring like reassuring beacons during the American Revolution, 
were weakened down in the Federalist to the right men to adjudicate op- 
posing claims. The fathers, regarding political power as indigenous to 
government as government was indispensable to decent society, wanted 
the governing élite to be men of their kind, with education, with property, 
with pride, with self-possession. But surely Lenin was propagandizing for 
and proposing to take over the state power. 

Yes, surely. “‘A Marxist,”’ writes Lenin in the “State and Revolution,” 
is one who extends the acceptance of class struggle to the acceptance of the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat. Herein lies the deepest difference between 
a Marxist and an ordinary petty or big bourgeois.’’ Where, then, the dif- 
ference between American and Russian aspiration for power? Just here: 
the fathers regarded the perpetuity of a government of gentlemen as per- 
manently just, as the moving but unending end of their efforts. Lenin, on 
the other hand, regarded the capture of state power itself as but a tem- 
porary means to another end—to the complete democratization of power 
itself rather than the mere democratization of its transfer and perpetuity. 
Our Federalists were democrats regarding means (up to an easily reached 
limit); Lenin is a democrat of ends, without limit. If democracy be identi- 
fied with either equality or fraternity, the distinction between the Russian 
and the American founding fathers is that of formal and material democ- 
racy. 

If that’s the difference, rises our bourgeois objector, than it’s only a 
small matter of the difference between sense and nonsense. Not so forth- 
right, not so impetuous! However democracy be conceived, it’s the dif- 
ference between those of little faith—political realists—and those of great 
faith—utopians. It’s not nonsense to believe in and work for the maxi- 
mum of justice among men. But what is the maximum?—that’s the ques- 
tion. Is there a material defect in human nature, or in nature herself, or 
in the media of the two, which renders largely illusory the noblest ideals 
of men? Lenin represents the unending body of those who reply that there 
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is not. That bright shining band, radiant of countenance—how jolly it 
is to see them march by as we call the roll of martyrs, saints, poets, dream- 
ers! But Lenin represents also that other line, which is conventionally 
supposed to march parallel to, but a decent distance from, their line of 
march: the realists who scruple not at whatever means are necessary to 
work their will. Herein lies the paradox of communism, paraded on every 
page by Lenin. His theoretical resolution of the paradox is found not here, 
save in the release of revolutionary action. It will be found, so far as he has 
a solution, in Volume XIII, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. But into 
that we cannot go now. (See my article in this issue, “Oughtness and 
Order,” for further observations upon this treatise and upon the basic 
problem here involved.) 

It remains for us here but to give voice to the weighty impression of 
sincerity and power of Lenin’s writing, even the most fugitive of it. Here 
is a realist. How he does disdain what he calls “an archive of typically 
impotent nice little wishes’! So far as Marxism will allow, no fact seems 
to escape Lenin’s eye. And he keeps his eye upon the event, upon its 
matrix, and upon its historical meaning: ‘‘We must constantly test our- 
selves, studying the chain of political events in their entirety, in their 
causal connections, in their results. By analyzing the errors of yesterday, 
we learn to avoid errors today and tomorrow.”” Moreover, Marxism is 
flexible in his hands: “Life will show what modifications will be necessary. 
We are not doctrinaires. Our philosophy is not a dogma, but a guide to 
action.” Here, too, is a colossal idealist: “Do not be afraid of the initia- 
tive and independence of the masses; entrust yourselves to revolutionary 
organizations of the masses—and you will see in all realms of state life 
.... Strength, majesty, invincibility Lack of faith in the masses, 
fear of their initiative, fear of their independence, trepidation before their 
revolutionary energy instead of thorough and unstinted support of it— 
this is where . . . . the Menshevik [I had almost written Federalist] lead- 
ers sinned most.” ‘ 

Here was a man, in short, who dared to be a democrat, whatever the 
cost to others—or to himself. But he aimed at power, as the title of this 
volume so accurately indicates. What price will men not count cheap for 
power? What sacrifice not warranted? What liberties not well lost? But 
Lenin sought power only against the powerful, always for the powerless. 
So he said, so he believed, so he persuaded the Russians. We have heard 
the like of that before, and from idealists as sincere as Lenin. We find it 
easier, however, to believe what a great realist said, and he not a Federal- 
ist, either: “In politics a voluntary cession of “influence” proves such im- 
potence in the ceding element, such flabbiness, such lack of character, such 
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meekness, that, generally speaking, only one thing can be ‘concluded’: he 
who gives up something voluntarily is ‘worthy’ of being deprived not only 
of his influence but also of his right to exist.’ And that realist was Lenin. 

Page the Federalists. And while we await their coming, let us talk ro- 
mantically. I propose this as a fitting subject: How much sacrifice is the 
sincere hope and the implemented promise of a classless society worth 
when it must come through a dictatorship of idealists who realistically 
despise such as renounce power voluntarily? I wager that such idealists 
will never despise themselves from voluntarily permitting their power to 
wither away. 

T. V. SmiTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TRAITE DE MORALE. By Eugéne Dupréel. Bruxelles: Editions de la Re- 
vue de l’Université de Bruxelles, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. 705. 


This mature and engaging contribution appears as Tome IV in a series 
of literary and philosophical treatises now in course of publication by the 
Faculty of Letters at the University of Brussels. M. Dupréel disavows 
any practical intentions for his labors prior to entering upon his arduous 
enterprise of attempting to examine the bulk of significant phenomena 
within the field of established moral principles and social rules. His dis- 
interestedness, however, has permitted of an Appendix in which he has 
ventured suggestions to teachers of morals in secondary schools. 

M. Dupréel occupies himself at the outset of his task with a historical 
review of the development of moral theories from the ancient Greeks to the 
present. The author, however, has not effaced himself as a mere historian 
of European ethics. He is critically alert throughout his numerous pages, 
and his well-timed comments frequently embody fresh and compelling in- 
sights. His observations upon mysticism as a validating medium of moral 
truth are marked by some of those distinctive qualities that have made the 
studies of Delacroix and Baruzi so notable in this difficult and alluring do- 
main. In an estimate of the classical moralists, M. Dupréel maintains 
that from Heraclitus to Spinoza and from Democritus to Bentham they 
persisted in the error of assigning to /a valeur morale a fixed place anterior 
to its realization in action. This is to place ‘“‘préalablement 4 la vie ce qui 
ne sera que son chef-d’ceuvre ou son couronnement.”’ 

M. Dupréel has made “‘l’élégant et sublime lord Shaftesbury” (quoting 
Hume) a dominating figure in the transition from a reflective to an ana- 
lytical morality, the movement that later found distinguished representa- 
tives in Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith. Butler, by virtue of his in- 
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sistence upon the réle of our mental and intuitive faculties in the recogni- 
tion of the good, is designated as the precursor of Rousseau and Kant, M. 
Dupréel claims that when Victor Cousin (1792-1867) organized his class 
of philosophy in the University of France, “l’esprit de la scolastique 
écossaise”’ prevailed to such an extent that its influence has never com- 
pletely disappeared. Consistent with his empirical predispositions, M. 
Dupréel in a well-sustained résumé of the Kantian theories argues that 
the great German attributed an objective and universal significance to 
the values that are so obviously derived from his own austére idéal. 

M. Dupréel proceeds with excellent balance through the elucidation of 
topics like “‘La moralité comme un progrés,”’ ‘Le romaniste rationaliste,”’ 
“La réaction pessimiste,’”’ and “L’Eudémonisme évolutionniste’” to a 
critique of Comte and the illustrious scholars of the French sociologic 
group. The central idea of Durkheim’s system is defined as ‘“‘un rigoureux 
ontologisme sociologique”’ that has furnished a collectivistic emphasis use- 
ful in the promotion of racial and institutional solidarity. Lévy-Bruhl is 
credited with the idea of a “science des mceurs,’’ but he does not com- 
mand the support of M. Dupréel, whose sympathies are more manifestly 
in accord with Boutroux and Poincaré in their assertion of the absolute 
independence ‘‘de l’inspiration et de la science.”’ The confusion of /e 
pragmatisme is traced to the supposed failure to distinguish “‘les propriétés 
de la valeur en général” from the incidental elements of practical excel- 
lence or moral value lodged in isolated experiences. 

In his second volume, M. Dupréel concentrates upon the origins of 
morality in human beings and the resulting interplay of moral forces with- 
in the social body. It is his opinion that a social order has not been im- 
posed upon the biologic since social and individualistic instincts may be 
seen to arise with a unified aim. M. Dupréel develops a conception of the 
conscience that becomes a little perplexing at times. He has stressed an- 
tagonism to the good as a frequent source of progress, but he finds no 
sound ground for the universal optimism of Leibniz in such a theory. The. 
perspicacity of M. Dupréel as a moral philosopher is finely displayed in his 
digressions upon problems that inhere in the conflict of duties. 

The section of the Traité de morale that deals with the virtues of benef- 
icence, justice, honor, good-will, and /a noblesse d’ame is permeated with 
original viewpoints and arresting conclusions. M. Dupréel exhibits a re- 
markable capacity for the revivification of age-long ethical themes. His 
thorough appreciation of the sociological implications of his data will com- 
mend him to the modern student. M. Duprée' takes the position that the 
traits of sacrifice and loyalty are most likely to flourish in those groups 
that are engaged in policies of aggression toward other peoples. The senti- 
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ments of sympathy and benevolence that have a potentiality for universal 
application under normal conditions suffer a suspension under the de- 
mands of strife. In reasoning thus, however, M. Dupréel does not become 
disquieted; the consciousness of the necessity of submission to our own 
group standards should engender a tolerance for our rivals under similar 
constraint. 

M. Dupréel’s pronouncements upon /a morale sexuelle reveal him as a 
thinker fully cognizant of those contemporary factors that have so radi- 
cally altered the previous situation in this realm. He does not express 
alarm over the newer tendencies and practices that the more conservative 
moralists find fraught with danger. He has recourse rather to the thesis 
that the new freedom will increase the opportunities for the self-discipline 
and restraint that at any time are the distinguishing marks of morally 
superior persons. M. Dupréel’s hint that the Western claim for the superi- 
ority of monogamy is in the main a rationalization of racial pride will 
evoke little intelligent dissent. 

While in no sense incapable of handling practical issues, M. Dupréel 
perhaps is seen at his best as the detached, reflective scholar. His Traité 
de morale is of a caliber to entitle him to a place in the worthy succession 
of moral philosophers like Rauh, Belot, Lapie, and Parodi. It is to be 
hoped that M. Dupréel will add an Index of Names to his otherwise well- 


rounded production. 
W. J. Morcan 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


Russia. By Hans von Eckardt. Revised and supplemented by the au- 
thor for the English edition. Translated from the German by Catherine 
Allison Phillips. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 8 vo. Pp. xxix+ 
711+Index. 127 illus.; 13 maps. $7.50. 

The author was born in Russia from German Baltic parents. He had 
served in the interior of Russia as secretary of local autonomous organiza- 
tions called zemstvos. The revolution forced him to leave Russia. He lived 
for a while in Hamburg where he published statistical material on the eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States of the Soviet Republic. At present 
he is professor of political science at the University of Heidelberg in Ger- 
many. He is exceptionally well qualified by training and experience to 
discuss modern Russia. 

The English edition distinguishes itself from the German original by 
the inclusion of an introductory chapter, entitled ‘From the Social Revo- 
lution to the Five-Year Plan.”’ It covers only ten pages but is a summary 
of the entire book. Its leitmotiv is: The Five-Year Plan is the translation 
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of Russian ideas, dreams, and emotions into action. The steam which the 
revolution had generated and which was evaporating into space has been 
forced to set in motion the machinery of industrialism. A people of dream- 
ers, planners, and do-nothings is trying to transform itself into a dynamic 
race, taking America as its model. A new proletarian-made work-ethos is 
born. But the pangs of this rebirth are terrible. The strain upon the en- 
tire Russian people is almost unendurable and a breaking-point may be 
reached before the miracle can be accomplished. 

Von Eckardt covers the evolution of Russia to the fall of tsarism in 
318 pages. The history of the second revolution and its significance from 
a political and economic point of view are discussed in 372 pages. In an 
Appendix appear tables, diagrams, and maps. A large number of illustra- 
tions enliven the text. 

The aim of the book has been to trace back the living Russia of today to 
its origins and to make it clear how the Russia of today came into being 
- and why it became what it is now. Side by side with the old Russia of the 
tsars and of the Greek orthodox church grew up slowly through centuries 
a new revolutionary Russia. The decay of the old régime became more 
and more pronounced and visible. Its symptoms were Nihilism and Ter- 
rorism, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. Finally, the World War precipitated 
matters and hastened the revolution which might perhaps have been 
avoided, at least delayed by timely reforms. 

While bolshevism is apparently the result of Russia’s past history, it 
is in itself a complete break with history. An entirely new philosophy of 
life is created, based on a primarily technical and industrial civilization. 
The fine arts, music, and the theater play an important réle, but without 
reverence for the past. A completely new society is formed after an al- 
most total elimination of the old one. 

The new Russian state had to construct a very complicated govern- 
mental machinery. Collectivism and socialism need much more state 
supervision than an individualistic and capitalistic society demands, even 
more than the old tsaristic autotracy possessed. The author seems to ex- 
pect that Soviet Russia will be able to overcome the great difficulties in 
the way of her industrial and agricultural development. But he sees these 
difficulties clearly. Only he does not indicate what the alternative would 
be to a successful Stalin. A man who is so familiar with Russia and such a 
clear analyzer of the United States of the Soviet Republic should consider 
- the possibility that Stalin and his party might fail. What would be the 
results? Is a return to a capitalistic democracy possible in Russia? Are 
there any elements left in the population who could carry on the business 
of state, or would complete chaos rule in case the communistic policy 
should break down? Perhaps it is too much to ask for a political forecast 
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on Russia when it is impossible to make any plausible guesses what a 
country of far more Western culture, like Germany, will do in the not- 
too-distant future. 

On the credit side of present-day Russia should primarily be listed a 
very wide distribution of elementary-school education. Illiteracy has been 
almost liquidated, not only among the young people, but especially among 
the older ones. Another great achievement is the complete elimination of 
national conflicts among the many races, not to mention the absence of 
religious disputes. 

The material progress of the Soviet Union is expressed in the Five- 
Year Plan, which was fulfilled, not 100 per cent, but which represents 
nevertheless an enormous progress as compared with pre-war production. 
In one item, petroleum, the Five-Year Plan has been greatly exceeded and 
Soviet Russia ranks now as the second largest producer of crude oil in the 
world, the United States still holding first place. But the petroleum possi- 
bilities of Russia have hardly been tapped and that country has a good 
chance of becoming in time the leading petroleum producer. 

The greatest danger for Russia is the haste with which the various plans 
are carried out, especially the collectivization of agriculture. The subse- 
quent disorganization and demoralization of agricultural production 
threatens the country with continuous food famine while the demand of 
the agricultural population for manufactured goods can be satisfied only 
very inadequately. 

A very great problem for Russia and also for the Western world is, in 
von Eckardt’s opinion, the necessity of bringing that immense country 
out of its world isolation and of assimilating Russia into world-economy. 
In the long run the economic life of the world cannot do without Russia, 
and the Soviet Union is in its big stride toward industrialization and social 
equality much nearer to Western Europe and America than was “Holy 
Mother Russia’’ of the tsars. While emancipating itself it will assimilate 
itself to the opposing capitalistic countries, and in that process influence 
its opponents and modify them. Behind the isolation of Russia we should 
be able to see a newly opened world and an awakening people. 

Von Eckardt is not prejudiced against Soviet Russia, nor does he 
eulogize it. He tries to make us see clearly the sources from which Soviet- 
ism sprung, its course, its difficulties, and its possible success. The reader’s 
interest will be engaged from the moment he takes Russia in his hands 
until he has finished reading it. There is in the reviewer’s opinion no more 
instructive and at the same time enjoyable book on the United States of 
the Soviet Republic available. 

A. C. NoE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE INCIDENCE OF ILLNESS AND THE RECEIPT AND Costs OF MEDICAL 
CARE AMONG REPRESENTATIVE FAMILIES: EXPERIENCE IN TWELVE 
CONSECUTIVE MONTHS DURING 1928-1931. By I. S. Falk, Margaret C. 
Klem, and Nathan Sinai. (“Publications of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care,” No. 26.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. xii+327. $3.00. 

This study was undertaken to determine the incidence of illness in a 
population during twelve consecutive months, the agencies and facilities 
for prevention and care of illness used by families of various economic 
levels, and the amount and distribution among practitioners and facilities 
of the costs of medical care to these families. The study covered returns 
from 8,758 white families for whom schedules were obtained including ex- 
perience for twelve consecutive months. The families lived in seventeen 
different states, chosen because of the co-operation of health agencies and 
the availability of nurses able and willing to fill out the schedules. The 
‘families were selected for the most part by a house-to-house canvass. 
Large- and medium-sized cities, small towns, and rural areas were in- 
cluded, and in them families of varying economic levels. The schedule was 
detailed, the section covering incidence of illness, care, and cost data in- 
cluding 239 items. 

The study gives the average incidence of illness for families and indi- 
viduals and the variations from the average; the amount, types, and ade- 
quacy of medical care by types of locality and by income classes. It 
shows the average annual charge for care to have been $108.00 per family, 
or $24.58 per person. The average expenditure per family was slightly be- 
low the charges, or $104.00, or a little more than 4 per cent of income. 

These facts show the national per-family charges for sickness, a useful 
basis for estimating our total bill. However, there were wide variations 
from the average costs, some families paying little or nothing while others 
were overwhelmed by indebtedness resulting from long and expensive 
care. The study also shows significantly the relationship of the bill to the 
family income. The percentage ‘of all of these families’ total bill going to 
physician’s charges, to hospital care, and to drugs and medicines falls 
with the rising income level, while the proportion spent for nursing or 
dentistry increases rapidly with income. The findings indicate, further- 
more, that not alone the poor but also the well-to-do receive insufficient 
care, and that personal expenditure for preventive work for all income 
levels is almost negligible. Yet substantial wastes among all income 
groups are indicated in expenditures for drugs and cultists. 

The central problem, apparent from whatever angle the question of 
incidence and costs of medical care is viewed, is the uncertainty and un- 
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even distribution of the bill for sickness. From this “the facts inevitably 
compel the conclusion that the costs of medical care should be distributed 
over groups of people and over periods of time, rather than permitted to 
descend upon individuals or families at the time when sickness occurs. 
. . . . Society must look to the organization of medical facilities and their 
effective utilization.” Perhaps this is as far as this special study can go 
under its terms of reference. The argument of the entire book, however, 
points to insurance to distribute the burden and co-ordinate medical serv- 
ices and to make such services more generally available to people of all 


income levels. 
MOLLIE RAy CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Etuics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. Rev. ed. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+-528. $2.50. 

The Ethics of Professors Dewey and Tufts was published in 1908. The 
present work is called on the title-page a “revised edition.’’ Well, the 
title, the cover, and the name of the publisher remain the same. The text 
of Part I is also to a considerable extent unchanged. But Part II, dealing 
with theory, and Part III, dealing with applications to contemporary 
problems, are not “revised,” but, for the most part, new. 

Part I, written by Professor Tufts, is, as may be remembered, a study 
in the development of moral ideas. Its most valuable portions are those 
dealing with the progress of moral insight in Western civilization. The 
chapter on the contributions of the Hebrews has been enriched and other- 
wise greatly improved; the account of Greek moral ideas remains un- 
changed; that on Rome, dealing with the fundamental principles built 
into the Roman law under the influence of stoic philosophy, is entirely 
new. The chapter on the march of moral ideas in Europe since the break- 
up of the Roman Empire has been radically rearranged and partially re- 
written, greatly to the advantage of the reader. It deals with the political, 
economic, and social changes that have given rise to some of the most 
important contemporary problems of moral practice—the birth of nation- 
alism, the struggle for civil and religious liberty, the change from the 
feudal system of service to the system of money payment, the influence 
of the scientific spirit upon moral ideas, the growth of democracy, and the 
changes that have followed in the train of the Industrial Revolution. 
Part I, as it now stands, represents an extremely clear, interesting, and 
otherwise valuable introduction to the systematic study of the problems 
of ethics. 
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The statement of ethical theory, which forms Part II of this book, is the 
work of Professor Dewey. The doctrine presented is universalistic, non- 
hedonistic utilitarianism. The way in which this result is reached is very 
interesting. 

Professor Dewey believes that there are three fundamental ethical 
categories, integrally related indeed, yet not reducible the one to the 
other. They are the good, the right (with its synonyms “duty” and 
“obligation’’), and the approved. When the implications of each of these 
three concepts are worked out to the end, they are found to form a self- 
consistent system; or, better, each leads by its own route to the same 
goal. The good here under discussion, we must note, is throughout the 
good of the agent. 

The good is defined as that which satisfies desire (p. 204). At the same 
time it is declared to be that which arouses desire (pp. 193-94). This can- 
not be the whole story, for Professor Dewey can hardly intend to say that 
‘ desire is aroused by the prospect of its own satisfaction. But we are not 
supplied with the solution of this puzzle. The next item, however, is more 
intelligible. Not any and every satisfaction constitutes true as distinct 
from apparent (“specious”) good. The former consists of satisfactions 
which are durable, which are attainable with reasonable certainty, which 
possess “fecundity” and “purity” (“true happiness issues from objects 
which are enjoyable in themselves but which also re-enforce and enlarge 
the other desires and tendencies which are the sources of happiness’’), and 
finally extent, which means the number of satisfactions that can be 
brought into existence through a single choice. It will be observed that 
this is precisely Bentham’s famous list, except that Professor Dewey does 
not use Bentham’s terminology, and, what is more important, omits to 
mention “intensity” as a factor in valuation. Why this particular element 
of the good has thus been slighted is not clear. Perhaps it raised incon- 
venient questions. 

True good, we thus discover, differs from specious good not in kind, but 
in amount. True good is the greatest good attainable under the condi- 
tions; while specious good, it would appear, is anything less. However, 
the situation is not quite so simple as might be inferred from this state- 
ment. This larger whole has also a specific difference in value from smaller 
ones. It is qualitatively higher. This is not quite the conception intro- 
duced into modern ethics by Hutcheson and commonly attributed to the 
younger Mill. For we are told that “in isolation one enjoyment cannot 
be said to be higher or lower than another” (p. 212). Quality, our author 
holds, is a character of harmonious and comprehensive systems of desires. 
But while he derives some very important consequences from this distinc- 
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tion, he nevertheless looks upon the greater and the higher good as having 
the same denotation, so that the former may properly be used as the cri- 
terion of value. In other words, the criterion can be formulated in purely 
quantitative terms. 

The good does not consist in pleasure as such, though (in contradis- 
tinction to the first edition) pleasure is now recognized as a good. Of the 
arguments adduced in favor of this position, one is the assertion of dif- 
ferences of quality in pleasure just referred to; a position which, pace 
Bradley, must always be treated with the greatest respect. The others, I 
must confess, seem to me rather transparent bits of sophistry. The first 
claims that the pleasurable consequences of an act are so much a matter 
of chance that “the attempt to foresee them is probably the stupidest 
course which could be taken in order to secure guidance for action’ (p. 
207). To this assertion there are two obvious answers: first, the state- 
ments that the grapes are out of reach can not be used to prove that 
they are sour; in the second place, the argument turns on the assump- 
tion that when I aim at pleasure I am bound to take into account every 
conceivable contingency—in other words, that in this particular depart- 
ment of life probability is no longer to be the guide. On this basis I ought 
not to put sugar into my coffee because the maid may have dosed the 
sugar with arsenic. The second argument consists in the assertion that 
the pleasures of the bad man are bad. But what should be said is that cer- 
tain of the pleasures which the bad man allows himself lead to conduct 
which is wrong. Or, if we must use “good” where we should use “right,”’ 
we may say the pleasures of the revengeful brute or the crooked schemer 
are, gua pleasures, a good for him but a good which he ought to deny 
himself. The third argument consists in the denial that pleasure is the 
sole object of desire. But if this is put forward as an objection to ethical 
hedoism it is obviously beside the point. 

There are serious difficulties in the hedonistic theory. There are also 
equally serious difficulties in the way of accepting the non-hedonistic 
utilitarianism which (whether under that name or not) is the creed of a 
very large number of contemporary moralists. In fact, after reading 
about so much of the controversial literature of the subject, the hedonist 
often feels like saying to his antihedonistic colleague: “First cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye: and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” If there is to be any such thing as real 
progress in this field, we must begin by throwing all merely debating 
society arguments on to the scrap heap. 

Returning to our text, it will be remembered that my good is declared 
to consist in the satisfaction of my desires. But, as Butler pointed out 
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long ago, the realization of my desire for the good of others is as much an 
element in my own happiness as the satisfaction of any other desire. 
Reminding us of this fact, and the farther fact that man is not an isolated 
atom but a member of an organism, Professor Dewey holds that reflection 
will show that there is no real conflict between the claims of egoism and 
altruism, provided we recognize the differences of quality in goods and the 
fact that it is precisely the broader system of desires, those which include 
the good of others besides self, which are the higher in quality. Accord- 
ingly he who intelligently seeks richness of experience will so train and 
educate his desires that he will find his own good in such an identification 
of his own interests with those of others as would commend itself to an 
impartial judge. This means that he will learn to treat the good of every 
other person as of equal value with his own. 

According to Professor Dewey, there are, as will be remembered, three 
great ethical categories which are essentially distinct from each other, the 
‘ good, the right, and the approved. The good is conceived throughout in 
terms of the agent’s own welfare. The idea of right, on the other hand, 
starts from the other side of the fence. It arises in my mind upon the 
discovery that people demand from me certain lines of conduct by which 
they will profit. This demand is held to have a psychological effect sui 
generis upon me, the outcome of which is—or tends to be—action in the 
direction of the pressure in question. This pressure can be used to push 
me into almost any kind of action. But when the conduct demanded ac- 
tually contributes to a good in which I will share so that the good becomes 
my good also, then the demand may be said to have authority, or to rep- 
resent that which is truly good. The function of this alleged psychologi- 
cal structure in me is to serve as a motive for acting for the good of others 
as well as self; without it I might never even think of so doing. It will have 
done its perfect work when I am led to attach the same weight to the good 
of others as I do to my own. Such conduct is objectively right; and ac- 
cordingly the denotation of the true good and of the objectively right 
are identical. 

The third fundamental category of the moral experience has its source 
in our attitudes of approbation and disapprobation. Professor Dewey 
thinks their primary object is the conduct of others. In virtue of my sym- 
pathetic interest in B I am pleased when A serves, or under temptation 
refrains from injuring B; in the reverse case, I am displeased and angry. 
But my approvals and disapprovals determine not merely my attitude 
toward A’s conduct but sooner or later A’s attitude toward his own. They 
serve as “a mirror in which he beholds the moral quality of his act re- 
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flected back on him.”’ He thus acquires a new vision; he sees himself as 
others see him. “Later on, the thought of the reaction of favor or dis- 
favor of a particular social group or a particular person tends to recede to 
the background. An ideal spectator is projected and the doer of the act 
looks at his proposed act through the eyes of this impartial and far-seeing 
objective judge.’’ Our first approvals and disapprovals are likely to be 
based upon one-sided and superficial views. Thus there grows up in our 
minds a mass of half-baked and inconsistent principles of judgment. The 
complete removal of these imperfections and the reduction of our judg- 
ments to one all-embracing, self-consistent system would give us the ob- 
jective or valid standard. This standard requires the choice of the greater 
good in preference to the less, equally whether the greater good is that of 
myself or another. In other words, those actions ought to be approved 
that under the existing conditions contribute most completely to univer- 
sal welfare. Thus, as has already been said, the demands of all the cate- 
gories, carried through consistently and applied to all the consequences of 
our acts, lead to the same goal. 

It is evident that we have here a skilfully conceived argument for 
universalistic utilitarianism. The treatment of the last two categories is 
peculiar to the new edition. In the earlier one the conception of approval 
is practically ignored, while right, in so far as the term is used at all, 
certainly means no more than the mode of conduct which realizes my true 
good. Similarly, duty, in the first edition, is the name applied to strain or 
conflict between two sets of desires, which are respectively more adequate 
and less adequate representations of the true interests of the self, where 
the momentum of habit is on the side of the narrower good. Professor 
Dewey was never, properly speaking, a member of the school of Green; in- 
deed, some of the most effective criticisms which Green ever received come 
from his pen. But making all due allowance for this fact, I think we may 
say that the movement of his mind from his earliest studies in the theory 
of ethics to the appearance of the present work is in the direction away 
from Green and toward Hume. 

The limitations of space forbid any study of this development and an 
examination of the conclusions in which it has culminated. I may say 
only one thing more. Any notice which confines itself to general princi- 
ples and neglects the details of the discussion would ignore one of the most 
useful and delightful parts of this important book. I am thinking of such 
topics as the insistence upon “finding the end of the journey in every step 
of the road,” upon the obligation to think about the consequences of 
one’s actions, of the reaction of conduct upon character, and much else. 
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These and other like precious insights every reader will carry away from 
the study of this volume whatever his final attitude toward the system as 
such. 

I have left myself no space for an adequate notice of the third part of 
the book. This deals with certain problems of the political and the eco- 
nomic order and of marriage and the family. The treatment of these sub- 
jects is exceedingly valuable. The discussion of the ethical problems of 
the economic life is especially timely and enlightening. There is no 
laying-down of the law, no confusion of the moral problems with questions 
of technique, but, instead of this, a clear and concrete statement of the 
principal moral problems presented by contemporary industry. I know 
of no more carefully considered, balanced introduction to this vital sub- 
ject. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE MEANING OF RIGHT AND Wronc. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+463. $2.50. 

A textbook written for the average American undergraduate ought, 
above all, to be written in such a way as to arouse and to hold the interest 
of its prospective students, to be sufficiently provocative to make them 
dissatisfied with their usual vague and commonplace thoughts about its 
particular subject matter, and then, finally, to be written in as clear, 
straightforward, and noncontroversial manner as the nature of its subject 
matter makes possible, without incurring the dangers either of super- 
ficiality or of dogmatism. The present textbook of ethics, written by Pro- 
fessor Cabot of Harvard, fulfils all of the foregoing requirements in an 
unusually high degree. 

The Meaning of Right and Wrong is, I believe, the most original text- 
book of ethics that has appeared for a number of years; yet it is a work 
that for all its originality of conception and treatment is deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of the past as well as in modern ethical theories and trends. 
The influence of Kant is particularly conspicuous—unfortunately, I 
might add—even though Professor Cabot is no Kantian. Morality, to 
him, is a matter of conscious restraint—a fight against recalcitrant im- 
pulses and desires, and the doing of good deeds for the sheer love of the 
end in view, the expression of ‘“‘supermorality.” The universality and 
the absoluteness of the moral law is also given an essentially Kantian in- 
terpretation, even though Professor Cabot is a teleologist rather than a 
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rigorist in his basic assumptions—if one is to use these words in any proper 
sense. 

The basic concept of Professor Cabot’s theory of ethics is thus neither 
“duty” nor “‘the moral law,” as in the case of Kant, but “need” or “‘hu- 
man need.” Morality, as he conceives it, has its ultimate source in man’s 
needs of integration and of growth, “‘in the superiority of coherent life 
over a scatter-brained existence, of sanity over insanity” (p. 74). “The 
moral law,” as he says, “‘bids us follow our needs. This law is authoritative 
(a) because it keeps an individual from going to pieces; and (5) because it 
holds social groups together ” (p. 81). 

Coherence, however, is impossible without persistent purposes. The 
retention of such purposes means the keeping of one’s agreements with 
one’s self, and their realization further depends to quite a considerable 
extent on the keeping of our agreements with others. The principle of 
consistency, the first principle implied in the needs of our nature, thus 
needs to be supplemented by a theory of agreements, the discussion of 
which “fills the first two chapters of his book, and furnishes the basis for 
the morality of veracity, security, understanding, promises, contracts, and 
treaties’’ (p. 14). 

Self-consistency, coherence, or integration is not, however, the sole 
need of primary importance for our moral life. The need of continuous 
growth is, in Professor Cabot’s opinion, perhaps still more important. 
“Growth is the only thing we can intentionally aim at” (p. 127). “Growth 
has no end and no cause. It is not towards any attainable finish. It is 
not a means to anything except further growth. It is what we desire all 
the way along, when we are not deceiving ourselves” (p. 151). 

The twofold roots of the moral life may thus be summed up in the 
author’s own words, “Persistency (or stability) and growth are the prin- 
ciples of right conduct. Persistent self-deceit is the method by which we 
go wrong. Growth includes persistency. Persistency does not necessarily 
include growth. We can persistently decay” (p. 15). 

The last quotation introduces us, incidentally, to the third and last of 
Professor Cabot’s main principles—the principle of ‘‘self-deceit,” in the 
handling of which he displays a great deal of originality as well as a none- 
too-common insight into the mental peculiarities of learned and unlearned 
alike. His analysis of “self-deceit,” in which he finds the mainspring of 
bad conduct, is, in fact, one of the most satisfying sections of a uniformly 
meritorious work, and one which should prove of exceptional interest to 
students and teachers alike. But, indeed, there is so much that is excel- 
lent in our author’s treatment of his subject that only lack of space can 
excuse the lack of more detailed references in a review of this kind. 
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To some readers it will, no doubt, seem as if Professor Cabot’s key- 
concept fails to provide as adequate a basis for ethics as some other con- 
cept may have done. But though that happens to be my own opinion, I 
do not believe that this fact ought to be weighed very heavily either by 
teachers contemplating the selection of suitable texts for their classes or 
by laymen desiring to familiarize themselves with ethical speculation. 
Professor Cabot’s work may, no doubt, be inferior to such masterpieces as 
Scheler’s Ethik, or that by Hartmann, which we now have available in an 
excellent English translation. Neither of these works is, however, adapted 
to the needs of the elementary student, even if the former should some 
day become available to an exclusively English-speaking audience, and I 
know of no English textbook that can be said to have made a very satis- 
factory use of their general principles. In view of this fact, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I consider Professor Cabot’s book to be not merely 
unsurpassed but even without an equal among ethics texts suitable for 
use in our elementary courses. 

Professor Cabot has thus succeeded in developing an extraordinarily 
interesting, thought-provoking, and thoroughly unified theory which, in 
spite of not a few theoretical errors, is able to throw a great deal of vivify- 
ing light on many a concrete practical problem, and on many a popular 
superstition or illusion in the realms of morality. A scholarly, noncon- 
troversial treatment and a very readable style add still more to the gen- 
eral attractiveness of the work. From a pedagogical point of view it is 
thus well-nigh impossible to recommend The Meaning of Right and Wrong 
too highly—and for teachers of ethics that ought to be the thing of major 
importance. 

SVEN NILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


- 


Tue PutLosopuy oF HENRY GeorGE. By George R. Geiger. Introduc- 
tion by John Dewey. New York: Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 
xxii+ 581. 

This handsome but moderately priced volume illustrates a good dea] 
to a student of economics who once hoped that correct thinking about 
problems of economic policy might be expected to exert a favorable in- 
fluence on policy itself. The publication is subsidized by a foundation 
established in the interest of human betterment. The main work is pre- 
ceded by a Foreword from America’s most-quoted living philosopher, who 
aspires to similar leadership in social thought, standing as a representative 
of all that is liberal and humane. This Foreword ends by referring to the 
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subject of the work as “one of the world’s great social philosophers, cer- 
tainly the greatest which this country has produced.”’ 

As everyone knows, the social philosophy of Henry George pivoted 
around and found its expression in the doctrine of the “‘single-tax’’—more 
accurately the social appropriation of the income from land. The theory 
underlying this doctrine is one of the most rudimentary and obvious of all 
the fallacies ever promulgated in the name of economics. It is of the very 
conception of economic behavior that in so far as the individual knows 
what he is doing, the “return” from any activity, as estimated by himself, 
will be equal to the outgo, in terms of the individual’s own estimate of the 
next best alternative use of the resources employed. Any return amount- 
ing to more or less than “cost,” in this sense, which is the only sense hav- 
ing any intelligible meaning, is due to accident or miscalculation, i.e., to 
the speculative element in the activity. There is no evidence, a priori or 
empirical, either (a) that speculative activity yields a larger return, in any 
representative sample of cases, than does activity where the results are 
actually in accord with expectations, or (6) that land acquisition or hold- 
ing presents anything peculiar in comparison with other economic activ- 
ities. Every type of speculative element is familiar in connection with 
land and also in other connections. Pure land value in the sense assumed 
by the advocates of the single tax does not exist. 

All this reasoning is on a mental level not above that involved in the 
simpler operations of arithmetic. The economic and social ideas of Henry 
George are as a whole at the same pre-arithmetical level, the level of those 
held before and since his time by all who have held any at all, apart from 
an insignificant handful of competent economists and other negligible ex- 
ceptions. Henry George’s claim to be an economist (or social philosopher 
either) rests on the possession of linguistic powers not uncommon among 
frontier preachers, politicians, and journalists, and on the fact that his 
particular nostrum for the salvation of society appeals to a number of 
people, no doubt for much the same reasons that made it appeal to him, 
and which give many other nostrums their appeal. Such economic ideas 
are important because they are, apparently, prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of any prominence at all in the promotion of economic reform. 

It seems to be a fact, reasonable, a priori, and conformable to history 
and experience, that popular thinking about the criteria of thinking runs 
into instrumentalism; also that in the field of social relations the formula 
“truth is what works” means that it is what sells goods, wins votes, and in 
general brings distinction and power, the things men desire in social rela- 
tions; also that in the particular activity of the political economist what 
produces results in the shape of personal reputation and/or political in- 
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fluence is (2) among a few intellectuals, systems of abstract principles or 
masses of numerical “data” with little reference to descriptive realism or 
practical relevance, and (5) before the “public,” some sort of romanticism. 
As to what sort of romanticism it will be, the science of crowd psychology 
has not been developed to the point of telling us much, and quite likely 
cannot be. (‘‘Science”’ is not omnipotent; it still makes no effort to pre- 
dict the weather more than a day or two in advance and is little superior 
to empirical judgment even in that interval.) 

Under such conditions, truth must very shortly come to mean what 
serves the purposes of those “‘in power.” An instrumentalist theory of 
social truth has meaning only with reference to a dictatorship, i.e., as a 
form of power, or with reference to an end of social action universally and 
unquestionably accepted—which is contrary to fact and is indeed the 
essence of the social problem. It should not be thought accidental or un- 
natural that a large fraction of the peoples of European civilization have 
already accepted political systems in which the pretense that public pol- 
icy can be determined by free popular discussion—or safely be permitted 
to be a subject of such discussion—is dropped. Every indication points 
to the early extension of such a system over the nations where it does not 
already obtain. The newspaper and radio have made of every national 
group a crowd, and the idea that a crowd will possess political intelligence 
and virtue can no longer be taken seriously. If society is to get the man- 
agement required for the effective application of modern technology and 
the maintenance of social against special interests, it will apparently have 
to get it in the historically venerable way of Dei gratia! The notion that 
management might be left to the intelligence and impartiality of the citi- 
zenry was a dream of a century which did not foresee modern technology 
or means of communication, but more especially did not foresee modern 
psychology, especially in its practical sense—the twin arts of salesman- 
ship and propaganda. 

The book shows that at least Mr. Geiger’s philosophy is on a higher 
level than the forensics of the great apostle of discriminatory taxation. 
His own thought is to be found chiefly in Part II of the book, the last 
three chapters, dealing with ethics and economics and George’s solution of 
the problem. This solution is not defended as sound, but only as “‘point- 
ing,” in its “fusion of fact and value,” to ‘‘the most sane method of han- 
dling the social problem” (p. 561). This would be well and good, though 
without any special connection with Henry George, if only the fusion were 
ever made without utter confusion! Like most of the vast mass of discus- 
sion of economic policy in terms of ethical judgments, Mr. Geiger’s treat- 
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ment is vitiated at the root by a failure to make and maintain a clear dis- 
tinction between the phenomena of economic individualism in two senses 
or at two levels of action. One is the use of a given endowment of “re- 
sources,’ the other the historical-cumulative process by which “re- 
sources” are built up in society and placed in the hands of individual 
“owners.” In this connection the relations between “labor-power” and 
“property,” and the numerous distinguishable forms of both, need care- 
ful examination. Such an examination will show, as regards both use and 
acquisition, that the traditional classification has little relevance. The 
significant differences in principle as regards both theoretical and evalua- 
tive interpretation cut across such distinctions. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Vol. IX, Lab—Mac; Pp. xxi+ 
661. Vol. X. Mac-—Mor; Pp. xxi+652. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933- 

Alphabetical providence designed the two latest volumes of the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences to provide mankind with a singularly in- 
clusive view of itself. E. A. Hooten summarizes the physical pre-history of 
“Man”; Dixon, Halphen, and Ferenczi follow his ‘“Migrations”; Edward 
Sapir examines his ““Language’”’; Lerner and Mims his “Literature’’; John 
Dewey his “‘Logic”’; Ruth Benedict his “Magic”; Karl Sudhoff and others 
his “Medicine” ; Horace Kallen his “‘Morals’’; an able galaxy his ‘““Law”’; 
and T. E. Gregory his ““Money.”’ 

The ideal of portraying within brief compass the principal facts about 
the spread of particular items of culture is best exemplified in the excellent 
symposium on “Law,” and in the competent one on “Land Tenure.” De- 
spite its interpretative strength, the discussion of “Literature” suffers 
from too exclusive preoccupation with the Occident. 

Among the articles which are distinguished by great vigor of thought or 
form must be mentioned the analysis of “‘Materialism” by Sidney Hook, 
of the ‘“‘Middle Class” by Alfred Meusel, and of “‘Mental Disorders” by 
Harry Stack Sullivan. A. A. Berle, Jr., who is one of President Roosevelt’s 
“Brain Trust,” remarks of the “Modern Legal Profession’’ in the United 
States that “Intellectually the profession commanded and still commands 
respect, but it is the respect for an intellectual jobber and contractor 
rather than for a moral force.” Myron W. Watkins declares in his exposi- 
tion of “Large Scale Production,” 
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. . . . The economical allocation of productive resources has become if not 
.mpossible at least little better than a gamble. Until there is resolved the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the unremitting pressure of a productive system 
made up of minutely specialized and rigidly “‘fixed” cost elements to turn out a 
continuous stream of strictly standardized products and the persistent pressure 
of consumptive forces for an output of capital equipment, style goods and 
luxuries increasingly variable in kind and somewhat in time, it may safely be 
predicted that there will be no cessation of the prevalent “social unrest.” 


Interesting short articles are on “Method, Scientific” by Morris R. Co- 
hen, ‘Marx, Karl” by Karl Korsch (an excellent scholar, too little known 
in English), ““Machajski, Waclaw” by Max Nomad, “Liberty” by H. J. 
Laski, “Liberalism”? by Guido de Ruggiero, “Mead, George Herbert,” 
by T. V. Smith. 

Should the world be too much with us, an antidote is at hand in the 
forms of eastern asceticism touched upon by H. B. Workman in ‘‘Mo- 


nasticism.”’ 
Haro_tp D. LAasswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1933. Pp. 392 Index. $3.50. 

The history of civilization, however short it has been, is of fundamental 
importance for any system of philosophy, because any such system is it- 
self the result of a particular stage in civilization. Professor Whitehead’s 
greatest book, Science and the Modern World, implied a consideration of 
the general nature of civilization; and he was compelled, sooner or later, 
to undertake a more comprehensive discussion of the process by which 
civilization is accomplished. In Adventures of Ideas he has given us a 
brilliant philosophy of history, with innumerable vivid statements of the 
factors in human intercourse. It is more than a history of culture. It is 
genuinely philosophical; for it connects the process of civilization with the 
wider or deeper factors of the universe within which civilization occurs. 
The author knows too much to ignore the limitations of his own experi- 
ence: and, indeed, he confesses, even in the list of books to which he refers 
in his Preface, that the material on which he rests his discussion is not 
direct personal contact with sources, but “highly worked” forms of art, 
such as Gibbon’s History. In the physical sciences Professor Whitehead 
had used his own direct contact with facts, but in the history of civili- 
zation he does not refer to actual works of art except in literature. He 
seems to accept the conventional aesthetic judgment about the Greeks 
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and the Middle Ages, which may, of course, be correct, but is by no 
means obviously so. 

In the first part of the book a splendid statement is made of the for- 
mation of the “world,” which is civilization, as “a victory of persuasion 
over force.” The chapter on freedom is full of illuminating remarks upon 
the most urgent of all our modern problems. The tendency to repetition 
or habit without experiment is recognized as one of the chief causes of the 
decay of social groups. And the dominion of some men over others is 
shown to be obstructive, unless the process of persuasion is carried always 
farther. The whole book has two aspects. From one point of view it is a 
statement of the ideas that have in fact directed the course of human 
history; and in discussing the ideas of freedom and persuasion, it is prob- 
ably correct to say that they have been as Professor Whitehead describes 
them. But in its other aspect the book is an explanation of social forces 
which have actually been at work, and perhaps these were not what men 
in the past have thought they were. Suppose, for example, that there is 
any truth in the conceptions of modern psychologists as to “repression,” 
“complexes,” ‘‘wish-fulfilments,” and the rest—categories of explanation 
not used by Professor Whitehead. In that case the conception of a ‘‘vic- 
tory of persuasion over force’ may be only a form of mythology, like the 
conception, also Platonic, of the victory of the soul over the body. The 
more fundamental issues would have to be stated in new terms. 

In the second and third parts of the book the author deals with cosmol- 
ogy and philosophy; and obviously here he is on ground of which he is an 
accomplished master. The growth and influence of science cannot be de- 
scribed by anyone else so well. The language is that familiar to readers of 
Process and Reality; but there are new expressions of great value in the 
interpretation of Professor Whitehead’s thought. At the end of the purely 
philosophical section, however, Professor Whitehead discusses the process 
of civilization as a whole; and here the reader may feel uncertainty. The 
chapter on truth contains many different statements which describe, from 
different angles, the nature and position of truth. Some of these state- 
ments are references to ordinary “scientific” truth, the truth of sentences 
with meaning, in the ordinary sense of the word “meaning.” But what 
are we to understand by the expression, ‘Music has symbolic Truth’’? 
What music? Is it a particular sonata of which Professor Whitehead is 
thinking? “‘Music,”’ he says, “provides an example when it interprets 
some strong sentiment, patriotic, martial or religious.” But this assumes 
a theory of works of art which modern artists would by no means accept. 
It is the view of writers of ‘‘analytical programmes” of symphonies. In 
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_ the modern view a piece of music may excite a sentiment of patriotism 
but it cannot express such a sentiment. Music expresses nothing at all 
but beauty in sound and rhythm. In the chapter on beauty no reference 
is made to actual works of art in sculpture or architecture; but it is said in 
the chapter on truth and beauty that “any part of experience can be 
beautiful. The teleology of the Universe is directed to the production of 
Beauty.”’ And these statements cannot be criticized, for they seem to be 
poetical. 

Professor Whitehead’s theory of civilization is the only comprehensive 
and systematic statement which is genuinely philosophical on the subject 
since Hegel. And for that reason alone every student of philosophy or of 
the moral and social sciences wil] gain immensely from reading it. But it 
seems to require a further exploration of the processes in civilization 
which give rise to works of art. For as soon as modern works of art in 
music or the plastic arts are studied and reference is made to the primitive 
and non-Mediterranean influences in them, the traditional worship of the 
Greek and the Gothic appears very provincial. The eighteenth-century 
conception of civilized life, in the assumptions rather than in the con- 
scious statements of Gibbon, is by no means adequate. Nor can it be 
made adequate by the romantic view of medieval Europe in Mr. H. O. 
Taylor’s work. Indeed, the old conception of civilized life in the West, 
dominant since the sixteenth century, rests upon assumptions, psycho- 
logical and moral, which need examination. It is quite impossible to be- 
lieve that Greek sculpture, of the kind admired by Gibbon or even by 
Hegel, is “‘better’’ than Chinese works of plastic art. It is impossible to 
discuss civilization without reference to music—not music in the abstract, 
but plainsong and polyphony and perhaps negroid rhythms. And these 
are signs that the lesson the West has still to learn is that “civilization” 
is not a Western product, but that only one form, probably a transitional 
form, of civilization is Western. Our relations with the Absolute are less 
simple than Hegel’s were, even if we must continue to have a bowing 


acquaintance with “It.” 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue PsycuoLocy or Stupy. By C. A. Mace. New York: McBride, 1933. Pp. 
96. 
This little book is one more example of the folly of all little books on how to 
study. It is, gua exposition of the psychology of study, as dry as an exposition 
of the psychology of writing novels or painting pictures, or any other creative 
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activity. An account of the mental and physiological processes involved in effec- 
tive study is astonishingly uninteresting. An explanation of the habits con- 
ducive to, and the values achieved by, effective study is no less uninspiring. 
Nor is this the author’s fault. When he forgets to psychologize, he is genuinely 
wise and witty. His asides on students, teachers, books, etc., are happy and 
illuminating. Had he written an account of how he studied, it would have been 
another story; and a good one, I think, for beginning students. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


NEO-ScoLaAsTICA, IDEALISMO E SprIRITUALISMO. By Francesco Olgiati and 
Armando Carlini. Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita E Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. 179. 
Here in book form is reprinted from the ‘“‘Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica”’ 

a discussion, as elegant as it is spirited. Professor Carlini, of the R. Universita 

di Pisa, thinks that it is possible to rise above absolute and immanentistic 

idealism, and to arrive, via the idealistic conception of self-consciousness, at the 

affirmation of a transcendent God and the Christian religion. He supports this 
position by interpreting St. Thomas as on the way toward the modern emphasis 
on self-consciousness. Mons. Olgiati, of the Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, 
from the standpoint of neo-scholasticism holds that God can be known only 
through the metaphysical concept of Being; and in support of his view he in- 
terprets St. Thomas as chiefly interested in a being beyond human experience. 
Professor Carlini says: ‘“The problem of God cannot be solved if we make of 
God an object extraneous to our self-consciousness.’’ Professor Olgiati’s ulti- 


mate objection to even the most spiritual idealism is its implication that as men 
we are children of God, whereas according to the Christian revelation we are 
children only through grace. 


VAN METER AMES 


DETRESSES DE NIETZSCHE. By Louis Vialle. Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 1932. 

Pp. viii+154. 20 francs. 

The Sorrows of Neitzsche is primarily a psychological study of the development 
of Nietzsche’s thought. Professor Vialle is not concerned either with the biog- 
raphy of Nietzsche or with the permanent worth of his ideas, save perhaps inso- 
far as these may be of importance for an understanding of the reasons underlying 
the various changes that occurred in Nietzsche’s views of and attitude toward 
life. 

Professor Vialle is of the opinion that the evolution of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
cannot be understood until it is seen as the expression of an intellectual struggle 
—of a duel with the spectres of a radical pessimism and despair, or, to put the 
same thought in more positive terms, of a fight for an abundant and genuinely 
worth-while life, the realization of which need not be dependent on mere 
ignorance and illusion. 

The development of this basic conception—the soundness of which seems 
indisputable, as Nietzsche avowed it himself—is distinguished by moderation 
and good sense, rather than by genius or originality. There is nothing in Pro- 
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fessor Viale’s thesis that an be considered epoch-making or even very novel, 
but in spite of this fact the reading of his work may well be a source of both 
profit and pleasure to a studious mind. 

The French are, incidentally, to be congratulated on the quality of the works 
where their apparently growing interest in the prophet of Silo Maria has so far 
found its expression, as well as on their apparent freedom from the partisanship, 
combativeness, and lack of balance that have characterized so many British 
and American Nietzsche-students. 

Professor Vialle’s book, I may conclude, will be most useful to those whose 
present familiarity with Nietzsche’s thought is rather limited, even though no 
one interested in its subject matter needs to regret its perusal. It is to be re- 
gretted that the appearance of the work is somewhat marred by typographical 


errors. 
SvEN NILSON 


St. IGNATIUS AND THE “Ratio StupioruM.” Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Tr. by Mary Helen Mayer (The Constitutions) and A. R. Ball (the Ratio 
Studiorum). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xit+-275. $2.00. 
We have here the most novel volume so far presented in the McGraw-Hill 

Education Classics series. For the first time in English is here presented the 

complete Ratio Studiorum of St. Ignatius, the founder of the Society of Jesus 

(the Jesuits). This is the portion of his work that is thought to give the best 

basis for understanding the principles and significance of the organization so 

wisely influential in education and out of education throughout the world. There 
is a condensed but informing biography of the founder and story of the move- 
ment as the two interacted upon each other during the lifetime of St. Ignatius. 

Students of education now have access to another classic, especially of organiza- 

tion, and all others interested in seeing how men may be bent to a great purpose 


will find this treatise rewarding. 
T. V-S. 


SCIENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE CHEZ GOETHE. By René Berthelot. Paris: Félix Al- 
can, 1932. Pp. 190. 15 fr. 

The thesis of this interesting little monograph is that as ‘‘Un des hommes les 
plus intelligents et les plus cultivés qui aient existé’’ Goethe deserves considera- 
tions on other grounds than those of his literary work and of his loves. This 
volume proposes to show Goethe’s intellectual rapport with the best minds of 
his time by his relation on the one hand to the biological theory of Lamarck and 
on the other hand to the Hegelian philosophy of history. 

Merritt H. Moore 


La Morat Prive. By O. Lemairé. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 152. 12 fr. 


As the title of this book suggests it proposes the impossible task of presenting 
a handbook of personal moral living as this applies to the duties which grow 
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out of relations within the family, between persons in general, and finally 
toward onself. 
It is designed to supplement other presumably more theoretical works by the 


same author. 
Merritt H. Moore 


CRIME FOR ProrFir: A SYMPOSIUM ON MERCENARY CRIME. By Ernest D. Mac- 

Dougall (ed.). Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. xx+355. $2.00. 

The book seeks to isolate crimes caused by cupidity and greed from those 
caused by passion, jealousy, revenge, and abnormal personality and then to 
treat these crimes in their social and economic rather than in their legal con- 
texts. There are twenty contributors covering a wide field, from ‘Financial 
Racketeering,” by John T. Flynn, to “Mercenary Crime and International Re- 
lations,” by Harry Elmer Barnes. The latter in particular emphasizes the gen- 
erous lexicography involved; for the question of war debts and especially repara- 
tion payments from Germany are treated by Barnes as a “mercenary crime.” 
The common objective of the several authors is to reimplement the notion that 
common honesty is the best policy, and their common reliance for this end is 


education rather than law. 
Tt ¥.S: 


THE FounDATIONS oF BELIEF. By Arthur James Balfour. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. Cheaper reissue. Pp. xxxvi+ 399. 3/6; 


$1.50. 

This is a cheaper reissue of the eighth edition of a work too well known to call 
for other notice than appreciation of a price almost befitting the times. One can- 
not but remark, however, the discrepancy between the English and the Ameri- 


can price. 
DeVES. 


THE ORIENT IN AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM: A STUDY OF EMERSON, THO- 
REAU, AND A.cott. By Arthur Christy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. Pp. xix+ 382. $4.00. 

We have here a detailed study of the sources and the extent of Eastern influ- 
ences upon three of the New England transcendentalists. In Emerson’s “‘eclec- 
tic theology,’ Thoreau’s “immersion in nature,” and Alcott’s preoccupation 
with “the universal scriptures,” “lie,’’ so our author concludes, “‘the differences 
and results in the Orientalism of the three.”’ In none of the recent studies of the 
subject here treated has the story been told more carefully or more engagingly of 
how through the transcendentalist movement “spiritual values were added to the 
silks and spices which Americans imported” from the East. In almost a hundred 
pages of notes on “Books and Marginalia”’ the student will find not only tran- 
scribed many of the comments written by these men upon oriental books but 
published for the first time two of Emerson’s translations from Hafiz. More- 
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over, the chapter on Alcott is based largely upon fifty volumes of his unpublished 
diary and other material not yet available to the public. There is, furthermore, 
in the style and overtones of this volume a competence seldom found, or ex- 


pected, in doctoral dissertations. 
T.V.S. 


JosePpH ConraAD: His Puitosopuy oF Lire. By William Wallace Bancroft. 

Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. iv+o4. $1.50. 

This is an attempt to reconstruct from a detailed study of his relevant novels 
the philosophy of life of an artist who regarded philosophy as “a web of illu- 
sions.”” Leeway must be allowed such a figure from the straight-jacket of sys- 
tems. Canvassing the novels with this in mind, the author here attempts to 
treat Conrad as Conrad treated his own living material—“to hold up unques- 
tionably without choice and without fear the rescued fragments before all eyes in 
the light of a sincere mood.” The chapter headings are ‘The Cosmos,” “The 
Moral Law,” “Negativity,” and “Human Solidarity.” There is no index. 

tT. V.8&. 


GoETHE CENTENARY Papers. By Martin Schiitze (ed.) et al. Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. vit+174. $1.25. 

This volume contains a record of the centenary celebration of Goethe’s death 
—from President Hutchins’ address of welcome to ‘Goethe as a Lyrical Poet’ 
by the editor of the volume. The chapter on Goethe’s philosophy is by Professor 
E. L. Schaub. The other chapters of most interest perhaps to readers of this 
Journal are “‘Goethe and Present-Day German Writers,” by Albert W. Aron; 
“‘Emerson’s Goethe,’ by Peter Hagboldt; and ‘Goethe in English Literature,” 


by Robert Morss Lovett. 
I. V.S. 


SoME PRESIDENTIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PRESIDENCY. By Norman J. 

Small. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. ix+208. $1.75. 

At a time when the presidency is again disproportionately conspicuous in the 
American tripartite system, it is opportune to have this doctoral study from 
Johns Hopkins of the way certain notable incumbents of the office have regarded 
its opportunities and have executed its duties. The dissertation deals primarily 
with five presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Wilson—though attention is given to two others—Jackson and Cleveland— 
who also, the author acknowledges, might be indicated by his fundamentum divi- 
sionis. It is clear that the basis of selection rules out the less energetic person- 
alities but, as a result, provides us with the most vigorous interpretations of the 
presidency to be found among the American presidents. The material is well 
marshaled under these headings: ‘General Theories of the Office,” “Foreign 
Relations,” “War Powers,” “‘Faithful Execution of the Laws,” and “Legislative 


Leadership.” 
T.V.S. 
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THE YELLOw Doc Contract. By Joel I. Seidman. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1932. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

Characterizing the now (in)famous “yellow dog contract” as “one of the most 
absorbing stories in the entire sphere of labor economics,” the author in a doc- 
toral dissertation undertakes to treat impartially “the most controversial subject 
in the bitterly contested field of labor relations.’’ He discusses the provisions of 
the contract whereby employment is made contingent upon a promise not to 
join a union or not to do specific things which implement the intent of the union, 
the development of such a contract (finding its moral equivalent utilized in Eng- 
land early in the nineteenth century and in the United States shortly after the 
Civil War), the present uses of the contract, and its effects. New light has sub- 
sequently been thrown upon such contracts, of course, by federal adoption of the 


Norris Act. 
TV'S: 


GREAT PHILOSOPHIES OF THE WoRLD. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: Robert 

M. McBride & Co., 1933. Pp. 79. 

This is another of Mr. Joad’s attempts at popularizing philosophy. The scope 
is as large as the book is small. There are chapters on “Plato,” ‘‘Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas: St. Thomas Aquinas,” “Rationalism: Descartes and Leibniz,” ‘“Ideal- 
ism—I. Berkeley,” ‘“Idealism—II. Kant and Hegel,” ‘The Philosophy of 
Change,” “Modern Realism,” and “Ethical Philosophies.’”” Among the moral 
philosophers more space is given to Bentham and Mill than to others, though 
Butler, Price, Martineau, and G. E. Moore are mentioned. The style is non- 
technical and animated, as befits the intent. 

Es Veo: 


THE BEGINNINGS OF TOMORROW: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
Great Society. By Herbert Adolphus Miller. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1933. Pp. xiit+310. $2.00. 

This is a generously conceived book. It has chapters on Russia, Japan, Korea, 
China, India, Palestine, the Philippines, Siam, not to mention also chapters on 
“Revolution,” “Contemporary Nationalism,” “Race,” “Western Civilization.” 
It has in it a great many facts and a great many opinions, a few prophecies and 
not a few platitudes. Apparently, the occasion for the book was a trip around 
the world by the author. What the cause of the book was is not clear. The sub- 
title hardly indicates the cause, for almost any other subtitle would have been 
as appropriate. Perhaps the title itself should be taken seriously; for out of the 
generous expanse covered, Tomorrow ought to be able to find a place from which 
to begin. These remarks are inspired if not justified by the fact that the reviewer 
has not been able to discover on what basis the facts of the book are selected, or 
to what common end the opinions hazarded, not to mention the prophecies and 
platitudes, are directed. Nor is light thrown upon this matter by the editor of 
the series, Jerome Davis, in his Introduction, which begins with the novel idea 
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expressed with scientific severity that “Whether we recognize it or not we are 
rushing into a new era.” In the Preface the author uses two words that seem 
most appropriate in characterizing the book, the words “telescopic” and “im- 
pressionistic.”” Generous as the book is in conception, replete as it is with 
phrases, clauses, and sentences, it is not just the type of performance one might 
expect in Heath’s “Social Relations Series.” If it is an “Introduction to Soci- 
ology” of any sort, then Count Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philosopher is 


proper material for a seminar of the same sort. 
a: VB 
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